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DESCRIPTION OF JORDAN’s SUSPENDED BRIDGES. | 
[From the Monthly Magazine.]} 


With an Engraving. 


HE year t 794 having proved 
very destructive to bridges, 
many ingenious men have since 
brought forward plans, witha view 
to prevent the effects of severe 
frosts, succeeded by rapid thaws. 
Letters patent have been granted 
to Mr. James Jorpan, of Oak- 
hill, near Shepton Mailet, for his 
invention of a mode of construct- 
ing bridges, which unites simpli- 
city, cheapness, durability, and an 
easy mode of erection, in situa- 
tions where, to build other bridges 
might be tound dithcult, if not 
impracticable. 

The great cause of damage hay 
ing hitherto arisen from piers 
which are continually weakened 
and impaired hy the action of the 
water, and of sheets of ice, floods, 
&c. the present patentee, to avoid 
these, in some cases entirely, and 
in others partially, proposes to de- 
rive his support trom adove, and 
not from delew as in the usual 
way. His plan is, to place two 
parallel elliptic curves across the 
intended sites formed of cast or 
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wrought iron, or wood, and spring- 
ing from sufficientabutments. He 
then proposes to attach the Bridge 
to these curves, by means of 
wrought iron suspending barsgat any 
height from the water that may be 
required, 

The patentee conceives, that 
many rivers may be spanned at 
once. In cases, however, where- 
in, from the great breadth of the 
river, one span would be hazard- 
ous, he proposes, that a continuity 
of curves, or arches, may be ereét- 
ed upon intermediate piers, On 
navigable rivers, a drawbridge 
may be made in the centre of the 
suspended one. 

The bridge of one span, and 
that of several’ spans, have, in the 
drawing, an appearance beauti- 
fully pict@iresque. The road over 
them, as suspended by the cast 
iron curves, forms a sort of chord 
to the curve line, and they possess 
this very peculiar utility, that they 
are periectly straight and flat, and 
have norise or crown, as in bridges 
of the present construction. 
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We have been favored by the 
proprietor with a design of one of 
these bridges, exhibiting not only 
the principle of the invention, but 
the peculiar Convenience with 
which it adapts itself to the addi- 
tion of a drawbridge. From ob- 
co age on the modes of con- 
structing e bridges, written by 
the pat Rate, we have. selected the 
following results for the informa- 
tion of our readers. 

The length of bridges built on 
tliis principle may, with safety, be 
equal to that of any bridge on 
former principles. There inay be 
two or more suspending ribs erect- 
ed in a line, where the river is too 
wide for one rb {o span over it; 
and in this case it will be necessary 
to erect a pier to receive the ends 
of the two ribs at their meeting. 
This pier, however, will not be 
liable to any stress from the bridge, 
more than a perpendicular md 
sure, and will not require therefore 
to be of a thickness to interfere 
with the passage of the water un- 
derneath. 

Ft may be added, that as the 
bridges of one span may be con- 
structed longer than any of the 
bridges of one span built — 
fore, so, of course, the distance 
between the buttresses and the ine 
termediate pier, or between pier 
and pier, may be greater than here- 
tofore. 

From an inspection of the plate, 
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it will be obvious to every intelli- 
gent person, that bridges built on 
Mr. Jordan’s plan, Possess consi- 
dera ible advantages in the followi ing 
P: ir ticul ars 

1. The y y require less time to ex- 
ecute, particularly as they will not 
be subjeét to the interruption of 
tides. 

They may be erected with 
greater ease, and at less expence. 

3. They will be easier of ascent. 

4. They will not be so liable to 
dec ay. 

They may be repaired with 
more certainty ‘ail facility, and at 
a much smaller expence. 

They will not be subjeét to 
the accidents that have destroyed 
others. 

7. They can be ere¢ted of any 
extent, as well in regard to length 
as width. 

8. They can be so secured and 
combined, as to formas it were one 
entire piece. 

Their parts can be secured 
from decays of an accidental na- 
ture, and assisted in their durabi- 
litv by the application of different 
p rreservatives. 

o. Lastly, it is clearly evident, 
on inspection, that bridges of this 
construction,whatever their length, 
are in no respeét subject to the 
continual accidents which arise to 
bridges on the common construc- 
tion, from currents, tides, swells, 
inundations, &c. &c. 





Particulars concerning the Society of Free-masons in France. 


[From the Hiftory of the Confpiracy of Louis Philip Jofeph d’Oriéans.] 


FPRHE English and [rish who 

came uito France with James 
I]. brought over this innovation, 
which was long confined to the 
army. By degrves the society made 
proselytes In most of our towns, 

) Se + * } © oh} ! 

ind ventured to assembic tilere. 





The obscurity in which it lay for 
a long time lulled the vigilance of 
the police ; and, as soomas the ma- 
gistrate seemed dis posed to inter- 
t re, it eluded the danger, by put- 
ting at its head the Count de Cler- 
monty and by receiving into its bo- 
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Particulars concerning the Societ 


som many personages of high dis- 
tinction. After thedeathof de Cler- 
wont, 4’ Orléans succeeded him. 

Intothis society men of all coun- 
tries and all sects were indiscrimi- 
nately received. Itwas divided and 
subdivided into seétions, called 
lodges. 2veither sovereigns, nor 
ministers, nor their faithtul agents, 
were initiated into its inner myste- 
ries. They were admitted merely 
to give it consequence, and to hush 
suspicion. The same reserve was 
observed towards the indiscreet, 
and towards those who had a real 
interest in withstanding its dec- 
trines and secret views. These 
nee attained only the subordi- 
nate degrees, and were iuade to be- 
lieve that no others existed in the 
society than those which they had 
attained. This discretion was not 
observed towards Louis Philip Fo- 
sefh ; he obt ained the highest ss nk, 
2 and knew ail that is c cenguiniceted 
to a tried free-mason. 

A complete revelation of the 
spirit and aim of the society was 
only made to those who were per - 
sonally interested in adopting this 
spirit, and promoting this aim. 
For this purpose previous experi- 
ments were tried on his bent, his 
constancy, his fidelity. It these 
trials proved satisfactory, all the se- 
<rets were unveiled to him, and he 
was permitted to know that thetrue 
free-mason has for his motto Exne- 
mi du culte e¢ des vois. Sa early as 
1789, some members of this con- 
federacy, and among others the Ba- 
ron de Menou, (a member of the 
Constituting Assembly) when they 
addressed letters tatheir colicagues, 
used a seal with this inscription. 

A few words will describe the 
doétrines,.to the maintenance and 
propagation ot which Louis Philip 
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Fosekhk had sworn to contribute 


with all his might, when he was 
admitted to the degree of master 
Kadosn.* 

All men are equal! no one ought 
to be the superior of another, nor 
to cammand him. 

Sovereigns belong to the many ! 
the people bestow sovereignty as 
they will, and resume tt hen they 
will. 

Every religion, announced as 
the invention of God, is an absur- 
dity. 

Every authority calling itself spi- 
ritual, is assumed and delusive. 

On his adinission to the degree 
of Kadosh, Leurs PhiliA Foseph was 
introduced by five tree-imasons, 

called érothers, into a dark roém. 
At the farther end was a cistern, or 
charnel-house, full of bones, illu- 
minated by a sepulchral la ump. &n 
one corner was an effigy clad as a 
king, and near it.a doubje ladder. 
On his introduétion, he was stretch- 
ed on the ground like a corse, and 
ordered to recite the creed of each 
degree which had been conferred 
on ‘him, and the oaths he had seve- 
rally taken. The intended honor 
was then explained to him, and he 
was required to swear that he would 
never communicate it to a knight 
ot Malta. These ceremonies finish- 
ed, he was permitted to rise, com- 
manded to climb the ladder, and to 
throw himself from the upper step. 
He obeyed, and was then inform- 
ed that he had attained the we plus 
ultra ot {ree-masonry.+ 

After this headlong jump he wali 
aried with a dagger, and bidden 
to plunge it into the crowned efli- 
gy. A blood-coloured fluid spurt- 
ed on the candidate, and stained 
the floor. He was now desired to 
cut off the head of the figure, and 

to 


* A Hebrew word fignifying ** He who forms anew.’ 
t Who was to be made acquainted with all this secaxT ceremony, and aH that 


follows? 
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to lift it in his left hand, holding 
the poignard in his right: which 
having done, he was informed that 
the bones in the cistern were those 
of pee de Moiai, grand-master 
of the order of Templars, and that 
the man whose blood he had been 
Spilling was Philip-le-bel, king of 
France. He was next instructed 
that the sign of the degree to which 
he had been promoted, consisted 
in placing the right hand on the 
heart, in moving it horizontally 
forwards, and in letting it fall on 
the knee,—to designate that the 
heart of a Kadosh is prone to ven- 
geance; and that one Kadosh offers 
his hand to another as if armed 
with a dagger, These burlesque 
tragic scenes ended witha dialogue 
to this effect: 

Q. Whatis to be said at quitting 
the charnel-house? 


Humorcus Obfervations on ufiug Tobacco.. 


4. Neckom.* 

Q. What is in your hand? 

A. The head of the traitor who 
assassinated our father, 

Q. What are the names of the 
masons who shall build the new 
temple ? 

A.. Paul-kal, Faras-kal.+ 

Those, I think, are not to be 
ridiculed who discern in these dark 
fooleries a real conspiracy against 
the successors of Philip-le-bel. Yet, 
even if contemplated merely asdis- 
mal farces, they ought to be ab- 
horred; for sports which familia- 
rise the handling of poignards, 
the spouting of blood, and the ex- 
cision of heads, cannot but tend 
to forin atrocious manners, It may 
be presumed that, if such pan- 
tomimes had come to the know- 
ledge of sovereigns, they would 
not have-been tolerated. 


* A Hebrew word fignifying ‘* I have flain.” 
+ Hebrew words fignifying ‘* Thofe who kill blafphemers.”* 





Humorous Observations on the different Modes of using Tobacco. 
[From the Edinburgh Weekly Magazine. ] 


SIR, 


HERE is a custom or habit 
which I am surprised has 
hitherto escaped the animadver- 
sion of your correspondents; I 
mean the use made of the tobacco 
plant, which is the produce of Vir- 
ginia, and lately flourished in this 
country until the English mer- 
chants became jealous ofits growth, 
and had it interrupted by aét of 


@parliament, thereby proving that 


their senators may (if they are for 
no better uses) serve as todacco- 
stoppers. The use of tobacco is 
twofoid —I divide it into two 
partsfor the sake of inethod; first, 
sumf , and:secondly, tobacco. 

) use of snuff is threefold; 
first, political; secondly, oratori- 
cal; and, thirdly, pleasurabie. 


First, Aolitical. A coffee-house 
politician may, indeed, make a 
shift to read a newspaper without 
it, but I.dare say, that whoever 
has seen a genuine Quiduunc pe- 
rusing the newspapers, and de- 
scanting on the lies of the day, 
with an ounce of raffee, must 
confess with me, that the use of 
snuff givesa gravity, a dignity, aso- 
lemaity, a—a—don't know what 
—kind of a look to a politician, 
which enhances the value ofall he 
says. 

Secondly, the use of snuff is 
eratorical.—In long eo 
and particularly on political sub- 
jects, when one’s memory is apt 
to beguile one into tedious rela- 
tions beyond its depth, the inter- 

ruption 





Humorous Obfervations on ufing Tobacco. 


ruption of a pinch of snuff clears 
the brain, refreshes the powers of 
recollection, and gives a sort of 
modest assurance to the counte- 
nance, which may be easier con- 
ceived trom my mention of it, than 
expressed by the finest pencil. An 
instance of this I] had t’other day. 
Two gentlemen, brothers, who 
very seldom visit each other, un- 
less by slight incivilities, lately met 
at a coffee-house.—One of them, 
who is remarkable for taking snuff, 
gave me an account of their in- 
terview in this manner: 

** | saw my brother Robert to- 
day.” 

“© Well, what did he say?” 

“ Why! (finch) he said, d—n 
your ugly face!” 

“ Indeed ! 
your” 

“I said, (Ainck) d—n your’s! 
—(pinch.)” 

Here now, Sir, you may see the 
use snuff was to him in the rela- 
tion of this wonderful proof of 


and what said 


brotherly love and friendship. 
The clergy, too, especially those 

who speak extemfore, find it much 

their interest to handle the snutf- 


box. Anda pinch or two taken 
in season, and at proper intervals, 
gives a degree of order and con- 
sistency to their harangues, which, 
if it be not an inherent principle 
in snuff, is at least greatly promot- 
ed by it. I know a celebrated 
preacher, who takes snuff so of- 
ten, that he finds it impossible to 
refrain from it during prayer, and 
has been observed to sfit and cough 
on puypose to keep his muscles in 
ion: 

Thirdly, suff is pleasureable, 
polite, and fashionable. A beau, 
with a snuff-box, is an appearance 
taken notice of by the oldest Eng- 
lish satirists. To be able to take 
snuff in the boxes of the play- 
house, with a good grace,as Lord 
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Chesterfield would call it, gives a 
man a degree of consequence, 
which neither merit, learning, or 
genius can possibly bestow. Ob- 
serve a beau criticising to a com- 
pany of ladies in the tront box. 

‘* Ha, my dear lady Betty! are 
you here? You gave us the slip 
last night! (takes out the box with 
a flourish) charming spirits my 
Lord was in last night-——by Gad— 
(tapping the box)—there are few 
men who exceed him— (takes a 
finch) what isthe play >—O! Mac- 
beth.—I don’t remember the plot, 
(pinch) one ot O'Keefe’s, 1 be- 
lieve—ha! ha! the witches area 
good thought,—’pon ’onner—a 
good thought— (Aiach).” 

I said that the use of the tobac- 
co-plant was twofold. First, snuff, 
which I have discussed; and, se- 
condly, tobacco, on which I new 
enter. 

The use of tobacco is principal- 
ly confined to /olitics, a science 
which has been disseminated a- 
mong the lower classes of the peos 
ple, in proportion to the importa- 
tion and retail of the best Virginia, 
at three-halfpence a paper. By 
means of tobacco have our actions 
in the field been re-aéted, our cap- 
tured fleets re-captured, parlia- 
mentary speeches re-spoken; and 
all our buried animosities raised 
from the dead, for the benefit of 
the living —View Mr. Double- 
chin at the round table, when he 
smoaks the news of the day. -He 
is, by education, a tallow-chand- 
ler—by corpulence, is qualified 
make candles of himself—and b 
inclination, would fain be hig 
chancellor. 

“ Ay! well—-hum—-hum-— 
these fellows are sometimes con- 
victed (/uff)—and what will be 
done ?—(/uff)—pillory, perhaps, 
or,a small fine; ay, ay! ‘tis we 
poor folks go to the gallows, (puff) 
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—vour great scoundrels think no 
more of _the gallows than they do 
on the day ol jud gment— (puff) 
dt don’t signity talki ing! (puff, 
puff) 1 remember to have read, 
(puff) ben I was at school, (faff, 
ful, puff) of the Romans and 
Grecians, and such kind of folks, 
(puff) they know something — 


but we, (p> puff) with our pa- 


triots—ah! (uff, puff) they are 
no better, as a body may sav, 
(uff) than so many fellows, who 
——but that’s neither here nor there 
—your health, Mr. Spriggs—ah! 
we'll have a tresh pot, bs Pd; 
frook——o-—o) here goes.’ 

Thus, Sir, by th e int terposi ition 
of a tew good pide, or columns 
of smoke, a man way support an 
harrangue for an hour or two, 
and prove himself a steady patriot, 
and a great master of his subjeét, 
and that without saying one word 
to the purpose, or finishing a sen- 
fence. 


As such, then, are the benefits 
resulting from snuff and see: 
I am atraid that any thing I | lave 
to say on the subject will have ve. 
ry little effeét in curing those who 
are addicted to smoaking and 
snuff-taking. I shall therefore say 
nothing concerning delicacy or 
health—I shall say nothing ‘of a 
face turned yellow by snuft-taking, 
nor of the tone of the stomach 
weakened by the narcotic fumes 
of tobacco. I shail say nothing 
of the uselessness of snuff and to- 
bacco, to those whe make a prac- 
tice of snutling and smoaking, 
when they really come to need 
them. Such advice will be throwa 
away. I might as well preach 
temperance to the town council of 

» expect wit in a comedy 
writer, or common sense in a love- 
song. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 


QUID. 
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REFLECTIONS OF 


\ SELF-OBSERVER. 


[{Feom Lavater’s Secret Journal of a fe!f-Obferver. ] 

lents. My se/f is still too ative 
within me; or, to speak plainer, 
my love is not yet pure, nor cor- 
dial enough; is not sufficiently 
active, submissive, and general.— 


I should pe afraid to let all miy 


HIS menth, so important to 

me, is past too! How many 
sufferings, how much relief! how 
many failings, how much mercy! 
What resolutions have I taken?— 
Livelier reflections on my death, 
which is drawing nearer and near- 
er !—-More resignation, more spi- 
ritual liberty, more filial senti- 
ments towards God !—-But, alas ! 
I am still too sensual, too indo- 
Went, too obstinate, and too com- 
modious! 1 yield still too easily to 
my whims and fancies.» I main- 
tain my character too little, and 
too ambiguously, misled by the 
prevailing desire to oblige other 
people, by weakness, vanity, or 
indolence. I am still far from 


being what I really could be in my. 


situation, with my abilities and ta- 


words be heard, or the thoughts 
and sentiments of my heart seen 5 
I tremble almostevery night atmy- 
self and my heart, when, secluded 
fram the noisy bustle of the day, 
I judge myself before the Omni- 
scient.—Not one day of this year 
could I be fully satisfied with my- 
self: and yet] donotrequire of my- 
self an ideal or unattainable per- 
fection; I require nothing of my- 
felt, but what I justly may ex 
from my character, and my situa 
tion. I know what human na- 
ture, and what I can do; I donot 
know 
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know it fromr books, but (thank 
God) from my own repeated expe- 
rience. Knowing truelove, I know, 
of course, the dead body of love, the 
mechanical part of virtue. I know 
that our feelings cannot always be 
equally strongand lively; buthow 
can I conceal from myself, that it 
is not right, not justifiable, not to 
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make room for stronger, nobler, 
and more humane feelings? thar is 
is not right to endeavour toexchude 
them from our hearts, to think of 
and to hunt after such only as gra- 
tify our senses, while we are sur- 
rounded with invitations to nos 
bler and better: ones? How can 
this be palliated ? 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELF-JUSTIFICATION. 


Little volume was not ‘long 
since published in London, 
under the title of Letters for Litera- 
ry Ladies. It concludes with ‘an 
Essay on the Noble Science of 
Self-Justification’—a very success- 
ful attempt at ironical satire. From 
this sprightly and elegant produc- 
tion we make the following short 
extract :— 
¢ Lest, amongst infinite variety, 
the difficulty of immediate selec- 
tion should at first perplex you, let 
me point out that matters of taste 
will afford you, of all others, the 
most ample and incessant subjects 
of debate. Here you have no cri- 
terion toe appeal to. Upon the 
same principle, next to matters of 
taste, points of opinion will af- 
ford the most constant exercise to 
vour talents. Here you will have 
an opportunity of citing the opi- 
nions of all the living and dead you 
have ever known, besides the dear 
privilege of repeating continually : 
“ Nay, you never must allow 
that.” Or, * You can’t deny this, 
for it’s the universal opinion— 
every body says so! every body 
thinks so! I wonder to hear you 
express such an opinion! Nobo- 
dy but yottrself is of that way of 
thinking.” With innumerable 
other phrases with which a slight 
attention to polite conversation will 
furnish you. This mode of op- 
posing authority to argument, and 


assertion to proof, is of such uni- 
versal utility, ‘that f pray you td 
practise it. 

‘ If the point in dispute especial- 
ly be some opinion relative to your 
character or disposition, allow, in 
general, that ** You are sure’ yet 
have a great many faults;” but to 
every specific charge reply, ‘* Well, 
Iam sure I don’t know, but I did 
not think that was one of my faults! 
nobody ever accused me of that 
before! Nay, I was always re- 
markable for the contrary ; at least 
before I was acquainted with you, 
Sir; in my own family—ask any 
of my own friends; ask any of 
them; they must know me best.” 

‘ But if, instead of attacking the 
material parts of your character, 
your husband should merely pre- 
sume to advert to your manners, 
to some slight personal habit which 
might be made more agreeable to 
him; prove in-the first place, that 
it is his fault that it is not agreeable 
to him. His eyes are changed or 
opened; but it may perhaps have 
been a matter almost of indiffer- 
ence to him, till you undertook its 
defence—then make it of conse- 
quence by rising in eagerness, in 
proportion to the insignificance of 
your object: if he can draw con- 
sequences, this will be an excellent 
lesson—if you are so tender of 
blame in the veriest trifle, howawn- 
impeachable must you be in mat- 
ters 
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ters of importance! As to per- 
sonal habits, begin by denying that 
you have any: as all pefsonal ha- 
bits, if they have been of any long 
standing, must have become invo- 
luntary, the unconscious culprit 
may assert her innocence without 
hazarding her veracity. 

* However, if you happen to be 
detected in the very faél, and a 
person cries, ** Now, now, you are 
doing it!” submit, but declare at 
the same moment, ** That it is the 
very first time in your whole life 
you were ever known to be guilty 
of it; that therefore it can be no 
habit, and of course no ways re- 
prehensible.” 

* Extend, also, the rage for vin- 
dication to all the objects which 
the most remotely concern you; 
take even inanimate objects under 
your protection. Your dress, your 
furniture, your property, every 
thing which is or has been yours, 
‘defend, and this upon the princi- 
ples of the soundest philosophy ; 
these things all compose a part of 
your personal merit;* all that, 
connected the most distantly with 
vour idea, gives pleasure or pain to 
others, becomes an object of blame 
or praise, and consequently claims 
your support or vindication. 

‘In the course of the manage- 
ment of your house, children, fa- 
mily, and affairs, probably some 
few errors of omission or commis- 
sion may strike your husband’s 
pervading eye; but these errors, 
admitting them to be errors, you 


will never if you please allow tg 
be charged to any deficiency in 
memory, judgment, or activity, on 
your part. 

‘ There are surely people enough 
around you to divide and share the 
blame—send it from one to ano-~ 
ther, till, at last, by universal re. 
jection, it is proved to belong to 
nobody. You will say, however, 
that faéts remain unalterable; and 
that in some unlucky instance, in 
the changes and chances of humana 
affairs, you may be proved to have 
been to blame. Some stubborn 
evidence may appear against you; 
an eye-witness perhaps; still you 
may prove an alibi, or balance the 
evidence. There is nothing equal 
to balancing evidence; doubt is, 
you know, the most philosophic 
state of the human. mind; and it 
will be kind of you to preserve it 
in the breast of your husband, 

* Indeed, the short method of 
denying absolutely all blameable 
facts, | should recommend to pu- 
pils as the best; and if, in the be- 
ginning of their career of justifica- 
tion, they may startle at this mode, 
let them depend upon it, that, in 
their future practice, it must be- 
come perfectly familiar. The nice 
distin¢tion of simulation and dis- 
simulation depend but on the trick 
of a syllable—palliation and exte- 
nuation are universally allowable 
in self-defence ; prevarication in- 
evitably follows, and falsehood * is 
but in the next degree.” 


* © Vide Hume.’ 





ANECDOTE. 


N honest clergyman in the 
country was reproving a 
married couple for their frequent 
dissensions, which were very un- 
becoming, both in the eyes of God 


and man, seeing that yeu are both 
one—* Both one!’ cried the hus- 
band; * were you to come by our 
door sometimes wheh we quarrel, 
you would swear we were twenty!” 
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Memoirs of the late Emprefs of Ruffia, Se. 233. 


Memoirs of the late Empress of Rassia, with Original Anecdotes of the 
Court of Petersburgh. 


[Continued from page 199, and concluded. ] 


1785. HE senate, in the name 
an. I. of the empire, hum- 
bly thanks her Majesty for the 
Benefits she has bestowed upon it 
in the foregoing year. The: 8th 
and i$th, the Empress, in person, 
holds a public examination of the 
young ladies educated in the De- 
vitza Monastir. The rath, Mauro 
Cordato, hospodar of Vallachia, 
was deposed, and Alexander Mauro 
Cordato, his uncle, restored to that 
dignity. The2rst, the Empress vi- 
sited the principal national school, 
and passed a long time in examining 
the classes, and the proficiency of 
the youth in that seminary: on 
which occasion a marble tablet was 
fixed in the wall of the fourth class, 
with this inscription in gold letters: 
THOU VISITEST THE VINEYARD 
WHICH THY OWN HAND HATH 
PLANTED, JAN.21,1785. April 
21. The privileges of the nobility 
were confirmed; and on the same 
day, thé burghers of towns con- 
stituted into bodies corporate, by 
a particular manifesto. ‘The pub- 
lic school in Voronetsh was opened. 
The 24th of May, her Majesty goes 
to inspect the famous sluices at 
Vishney Volotshok, and other 
water-communications, and from 
thence proceeds to Mosco. June 
19. Her Majesty returns to St 
Petersburgh. July 3. She visits 
the hardware manufactories at Sis- 
terbeck, in Finland. 14th. A 
manifesto, granting full liberty of 
religion aM, gee Lome to all fo- 
reigners settling in the regions of 
Mount Caucasus, under her go- 
verment, Sept. 15. The public 
school at Nishney Novgorod open- 
ed. Oct. 12. The Jesuits, in White 

ussia, in a general assembly, elect 
avicar-general of their order. Nov. 


May, 1797. 


r. Atreaty of commerce with the 
Emperor of Germany. The 24th, 
the Russian Consul,.in Alexan- 
dria, makes his public entry on 
horseback, (an honor never be- 
fore granted to any power;) erects 
the imperial standard on his house, 
with discharge of cannon, . &c. 
Dec. 28. A Russian mercantile 
frigate, full freighted, arrives at Leg- 
horn from.Constantinople. 

1786. Jan. 1. ®enate returns 
thanks for benefits conferred on 
the empire. The 12th to 16th, 
the new eleétion of persons to the 


Offices in the Petersburgh govern- — 


ment; ending with. masquerade 
and illuminations. The 2gth, the 
Empress confirmis the plan of a na- 
vigation school. Feb, 12. By a 
decree, the usual slavish subscrip- 
tions to petitions, &c, are to be dis- 
continued, and instead thereof, 
only the words, fumble or faithful 
shbje, and in certain cases, oul 

subjec? to be used. March 2. The 
Empress grants the university of 
Mosco 125,000 roubles, aud all 
the materials of the palace Kremlin, 
for increasing its buildings. ‘The 
25th, a decree for making and re- 
pairing the roads throughout the 
whole empire, at the sole expence 
of the crown, without the least 
burden to the subject; and four 
millions of roubles were immediate- 
ly allotted for the road between St. 
Petersburgh and Mosco, April1o. 


A new war establishment for the’ 


army wassigned. 23. The hospo- 
dar of Vallachia was deposed, and 
Mavroyeni set up in his place. 
June 28. The Empress institutes a 
loan bank at Petersburgh, to the 
fund whereof she allots 33 millions 
of roubles, of which 22 millions 
to ve advanced to the nobility, and 
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11 millions to the burghers of the 
towns, on very advantageous terms. 
Aug. 5. Publishes rules to be ob- 
served in the public schools. Oé. 
4. Atlarge Russian ship, with Rus- 
sian produéts, from Pescistiargh, 
arrivesat Cadiz. Nov.24. TheEm- 
press erects public schools at Tam- 
bof. Dec. 14. Prince Ypsilanti is 
appointed hospodar of Moldavia, in 


the room of the deposed Mauro: 


Gordato. Dec. 31. Ai treaty of 
commerce and navigation between 
Russia and France. 

1787. Jan. 1, Thesenatethanks 
for favors recefved by the empire. 
7. The Empress departs from Zar- 
skoi Selo, ona journey to her south- 
éerndominions. 29. After having 


visited the towns of Veliki-Luki,. 


Smoleusk, Starodub, Novgorod 
Severskoi, Beresua, Tshernigof, 
&¢. leaving. testimonies of her cle- 
mency and bounty in each, arrives 
at Kief. Feb.6—z. Thedeposed 
hospodar of Moldavia, Mauro Cor- 
dato, thinking his lite not safe in 
¥assi, finds opportunity privately 
to escape. rch. Public schools 
are endowed and opened at Rostof, 
Uglitsh, Malaga, and Romanof, 
in the viceroyalty of Yaroslauf; 
also at Ustiug and Grasovitz, in 
the viceroyalty of Vologda. April 
21. A’ manifesto for promoting 
peace and concord among the 
burghers oftheempire. The22d, 
her Majesty pursues her journey 
from Kief to the Dnieper. The 
25th, the concerted interview be- 
tween her and the King of Poland, 
near the Polish town of Konief. 
‘The 30th, the Empress visits Kre- 
mentshuk, in the viceroyalty of 
Katarinoslauf.. The treaty. of com- 
merce with England being expired, 
the British factory were informed 
that they must henceforward pay 
the duties on imports in silver 
money like the other nations, who 
have no commercial treaty. May 
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7, the Empress hearing that the 
Emperor of Germany is at Cher- 
son, proceeds thither and meets 
him there the 12th. The 13th 
she prosecutes her journey to the 
Krim. 30. The Grand Duchesses 
Helena and Alexandra Pavlevna, 
are inoculated. June2. The Em- 
eke after travelling with her 

yesty through the Krim, takes 
leave of- her &t Borislaufl, in the 
viceroyalty of Katarinoslauf, to go: 
home. 23. The Empress having 
returned from the Krim,. through 
Krementshuk, Poltava, Kursk, 
Orel, and Tula, arrivesat the village 
of Kolomensk, 7 versts from Mos- 
co. June28. The2sthanniversary 
of her reign; she displays various 
marks of her bounty. The debtors. 
to the crown are forgiven, prisoners 
released, imposts taken off, soldiers 
rewarded, &c. {al 4 Returns 
over T ver,.Tula, ralday, Vishnei-. 
Volotshok, and Novgorod, to Zar- 
skoe Selo, where she arrives the 
rith. rath. The new built town- 
school at Riga,.called the Lyceum, 
solemnly dedicated.. Aug, 5. Bol- 
gakoff, ler afbassador at the Ot- 
toman Porte, is imprisoned in the 
Seven Towers,.contrary to the law 
of nations, which the Empress 
takes as a public declaration of war. 
2ist. The Turkish fleet, at Otcha- 
kof, attacks the Russian frigate 


Skorui, and the sloop Bitingi, but ‘ 


was repulsed and put to flight, by 
the bravery of the latter. Many 
signal advantages are gained over 
the Turks; several public schools 
founded in various parts of the em- 
pire, between this and the August 
following; in which time the war 
breaks out with Sweden. 

1788. August 12. In the ex- 
pedition beyond the Kuban, the’ 
Russian troaps entirely routed a 
company of 4000 Arutayans and 
Abasinians; $00 of the enemy were 
slain, and five villages destroyed. 


15th. 
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ggth. Surrender of the Turkish 
fortress of Dubitsha. 18th. The 
‘Turks made a violent sortie from 
Otchakoff, but were repulsed by 
the Russian yagers, and after a bat- 
tle of four hours, were driven back 
with the loss of 500 men. 234. 
A fierce battle was fought between 
the Russian troops and the Sacu- 
banians, in which the latter lost 
1000 men. The Russian fleet 
keeps the Swedish blocked up in 
Sveaborg, ever since the battle of 
July 6. The Swedish army leaves 
the Russian. territory in Finland, 
September 18, Surrender of the 
town and fortress of Chetyim, with 
the garrison of 2000 men, 15 3 can- 
non, 14 mortars, and much ammu- 
nition. roth—2gth. A small Rus- 
siansquadron from the fleet at Se- 
wastopol, cruising along the coast 
of Anatolia, destroys many of the 
enemy’s vessels, preveats the trans- 
port of the Turkish troops, and 
returns with great booty. 2oth. 
Ussenier Shamanachin, chief of 
the Bsheduchovians, was, on his 
petition, admitted a subject of Rus- 
sia. 26th. A numerous host of 
Kubanians and Turks wete beat on 
the river Ubin, wah the loss of 
ssoo men. November 7. Prince 
Potemkin, at the head of his Cos- 
saks, takes theisland Beresan, with 
many prisoners, and much ammu- 
nition. December 6.. The town 
and fortress of Otchakoff taken by 
Prince Potemkin Tavritsheskoi; 
gs10 of the enemy were killed, 
4000 taken prisoners,, 180 stand- 
ards, 310 cannons and mortars. 
The whole of the inhabitants taken 
prisoners amounted to 25,000 per- 
sons; the Russians lost 956 killed, 
and 1824 wounded. December 
rg. General Kamenskoy gains 
considerable advantage over the 
Turke near Gangur. 

1789. April 16th. Col. Rim- 
skoy Korsakoff is surrounded by 
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the Turks, who are beat with 
great slaughter by Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Von Derfelden. 17—28. 
Some Russian cruizers from Seva- 
stopol, effected-a landing on Cape 
Karakarman, burnt 6 mosques, and 
carried off greatbooty. goth. Lieu- 
tenant-GeneralDerfelden drives the 
Turks trom Galatsh, gains a com- 
plete victory, kills 2003, takes 1.500 
prisoners, with the Seraskier Ibra- 
him Pasha, and the whole camp. 
Several skirmishes between t 
Russians and Swedes ia Finland, 
always to the advantage of the for- 
mer. May 31st. Vi over the 
Swedes. June sth. Sulkof taken 
from the Swedes, and Fort 5t. 
Michael on the @th. July rgth. 
Admiral Tchitchagoff engages the 
Swedish fleet under ,command of 
the Duke of Sudermania; no ship 
lost on either side. a2rst. Battle 
of Fokshany, to the great lose of 
the Turks. Fokshany taken. Au- 
gust 13- The Russian galley-fleet 
ghts the Swedish fleet under 
Count Ebrenschwerdt,; the former 
takes a frigate and § other ships, 
and 2000 prisoners. August 215t, 
Another sea-fight; Prince Nassau 
Siegen makes good his landing of 
the Russian troops, ia sight of the 
King of Sweden, at the head of 


his army. September 7th. Prince « 


Repnin attacks the Seraskier Has- 
san Pasha near the River Seltska, 


and takes his whole cam 1ath. 
Count Suvoroff and Prince of 
Saxe Cobourg en near the 


River Kymnik, the Turkish 
army of between 96 and 100,000 
men, arid gain a complete victory ; 
from which Count Suveroff bears 
the sir-name ee 14th, 
The Russian troops, under Major- 
General Ribbas, take the Turk- 
ish citadel Chodshabey, in the sight 
of the whole of the enemy’s fleet. 
30th. The fortress Palanka being 


taken, the town of ge 
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Akermann, surrenders to Prince 
Potemkin Tavritsheskoi. Novem- 
ber 4th. The town and castle of 
Bender sybmit at discretion to the 
same commander. 

1790, April 24. General Num- 
sen gains a victory near Memel. 
May.2d, A sea-fight off Reval, in 
which the Russians take the Prince 
Charles, of 64 guns, from the 
Swedes; in which gngagement those 
two gallant English otictts Cap- 
tains Trevennen and Denison were 
killed. 23d. The fleet under Vice 
Admiral Cruse engages the Swedish 
fleet near the island-Siskar, in the 
Gulph of. Fioland, without any 
advantage on either side, though 
they fought the whole day. 24th. 
The action at Savataipala, when 
the Swedes are forced to fly. June 
6th. The Swedesdefeated by Major 
Buxhevden, on the island Uran- 
sari. June 2ad.. The whole Swe- 


dish fleet, commanded by the Duke 


of Sudermania, entirely defeated 
-by Admiral Tchitshagoff and the 
Prince of Nassau Siegen; on this 
occasion 5000 prisoners were taken, 
amongst whom were the contre- 
admiral and 200 officers. 28th. Ge- 
neral Denisotf defeats the Swedes 
near Davidoff, July 9. Admiral 
Ushakoff obtains a victory over 
the Turkish fleet commanded by 
the capudan pasha, at the mouth 
of the Straits of Yenikali. August 
3d. Peace was conciuded with Swe- 
den, without the mediation of any 
other power. August 28th, 2gth. 
An engagementon the Euxine, not 
far from Chatishabey, between the 
Russian Admiral Uskakoff, and 
the cgpudan pasha; when the prin- 
cipal Turkish ship, of 80 guns, 
was burnt, one of 70 guns and 


three others taken, the Admiral, - 


Said Bey, being made prisoner, 
and another ship sunk, the rest 
made off. September 30th. A 
great victory obtained over the 
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Turks by General Germann, with 
much slaughter, the Seraskier Batel 
Bey and the whole camp taken. 
October 18th. Kilia surrenders td 
Major Ribbas. November 6th, 
wth. The fortress of Cultsha and 
the Turkish flotilla taken. De- 
cember 11th, The important for. 
tress of Ismail, after”a storming 
for seven hours without intermis- 
sion, surrenders to Count Suvorroft 
Kymnikski, with the ‘garrison of 
42,000 men, 30,816 were slain on 
thespot, 2000 died of their wounds, 
gooo taken prisoners, 265 pieces 
of cannon, an imeredible store of 
ammunition, &c. The Russians 
lost only 1815 killed, and 2450 
wounded. ; 

1791. March 25th—31stPhe 
campaign opened by the troops 
under the command of prince Po- 
temkin Tavritsheskoi, not far 
from Brailof, when the Turks — 
were defeated in several battles, 
in which they lost upwards of 4006 
men. June 5th. The troops un- 
der General Golenitshef. Kutu- 
soff, near Tultsha, drove the Turks 
beyond the Danube, arid at Baba- 
da entirely routed a body of 1 5,000 
men, of whem -1500 were left 
dead’ upon the place. gad. The 
fortress Anap was taken by storm, 
when the whole garrison, consist- 
ing of 25,000 men, were put to 
the sword, excepting 1000, who 
were taken prisoners. 28th. The 
troops under the’ corhmand of 
Prince Repnin, attacked the Turk- 
ish army, cqnsisting of near 80,000 
men, commanded ‘by the Grand 
Vizir Yussuff Pasha, 8 Pashas, 2 
Tartar Sultans, and 2 Beys of Ana- 
tolia, and after a bloody battle of 


six hours, entirely routed them; 


sooo Turks were killed in their 
flight. June 28th. Sudskuk Kale 
taken. July 31st. Admiral Usha- 
koff beats the Turkish fleet, on — 
the coasts of Rumelia. gist. The | 


Gen@ral J 
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the distribution of her time, that): 


eneral in Chief, Prince Repnin, 
and the Grand Vizir, Yussuf Pa- 
sha, conclude and sign the preli- 
minary articles of peace between 
the Russian Empire and the Otto- 
man Porte; by which the Dnies- 
ter is made the boundary of the 
two empires, with the cession of 
the countries lying between the 
Bog and the Dniester to Russia. 
August 15th, 16th. At Pillnitz, 
near Dresden, a Congress was 
held by the Emperor of Germa- 
ny, the King of Prussia, and the 
Elector of Saxony, the Count 
@’ Artois, &c. &c. &c. 

Tt would be impossible here to 
do justice to the character of this 
extraordinary sovereign. Born 
with strong natural capacities, she 
had neglected uo means of their 
improvement; and, from the mo- 
ment she ascended the throne, she 
$eems to have devoted her talents 
to the improvement and prosperity 
ofher empire. In the business of 
government her industry and ap- 
plication are almost unexampled ; 
while her ministers discharged the 
routine of their several depart- 
ments, she was consulting the more 
arduous exigencies of both domes- 
tic and foreign concerns. Hertime 
of rising was generally between 
five and six in the morning, and, 
in the long winters of that climate, 
she was usually at busiiiess three 
or four hours befere day-break. 
She was not less temperate ‘than 
industrious ; she usually sat down 
to dinner at one; never remained 
long at table; and her time of go- 


~ing to rest was about ten at night. 


The uncommon evenness of her 
temper may, perhaps, be attribut- 
ed in a great measure to the regu- 
larity and temperance of ‘her life. 
Her perspicacity was such, that 
she was seldom mistaken in per- 
sons almost at their first appear- 
ance, So methodical was she in 


or 


amid the various cares of adminis- 
tration, the great benefits she was 
contriving and bestowing on her 
vast empire, it was not one of the 
least that she could ailot’so omch 
of it to the education of he grand- 
children. All manifestoes and 
state papers were of her original 
composition. She encouraged in- 
dustry; she liberally rewarded 
merit; she invited arts and talents 
from every foreign nation, ‘to im- 
prove and adorn her own exten- 
sive empire. She was the muni- 
ficent patroness of literature’ in 


every country of pore i she 
maintained the security of her sub- 
jeéts by an impartial administration 
of justice; she convoked 
from all the provinces of the em- 
pire to prepare a rational and uni- 
form code of laws; the instruétions 
for which, being a very thick fo- 
lio, is not only of her own com- 
position, but entirely in her own 
hand-writing ; and what above all 
is worthy of being remembered to 
her immortal honour, she granted 
many franchises to the peasants 
on her own demesnes; she ordain- 
ed that all causes between ‘noble- 
men and their = should be 
tried before tribunals composed 
of both these orders; and she di- 
rected her whole system of inter- 
nal policy to a gradual, but com- 
plete and universal. emancipation 
of the Russian peasantry. No 
examples have happened in Her 
reign of a wanton and cruel abuse 
of absolute authority for the 
pression of individuals. If 
had ambition, it was the ambition 
of a truly great and elevated mind. 
Conscious of that dignity, no one 
ever more despised the arts 
of adulation; and whew Diderot, 
putting himself ito a transport of 
French extacy, in admiration of 
the grandeur and pectin hod 
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her palaces thought to flatter her 
by adding, ** Ah, mademe! mais 
si lepalais avois assez de largeur 
pour contenir tous les heureux 
qu’a fait son possesseur’’’ She re- 
ceived it with indignation, and it 
cost him her favor for ever. She 
aspired not only to the fame of 
victory and conquest, but to the 
more solid and innocent glory of 
founding laws, of patronising let- 
ters, of ditfusing industry, civili- 
zation, and opyileace throughout 
her vast domjpions. Her empire 
was flourishing at home; her arms 
were victorious, and her name 
formidable abroad. Sie may, in 
a general point of view, be regard- 
ed as a model for ambitious prin- 
ces. She perforimed ail the duties 
which the morality of ambition 
prescribes; she both improved 
and extended her empire. 

If we try her conduct by the 
purer code of reason and humanity, 
even with all the indulgence due 
to the frailties of our common na- 
ture, to the allurements of supreme 
authority, and to the fascinations 
of martial giory, the most partial 
friends to her memory will not 

voke a dangerous scrutiny by 
indiscreet encomiums on her ex- 
emplary conduct in those particu- 
Jars. A prudent panegyrist will 
dwell lightly on the steps by which 
she mounted the throne. The 
only palliation of that measure, 
which the most friendly ingenuity, 
can suggest, will be derived from 
the weakness and imprudence of 
hher husband, from the. evils that 
might have arisen to the empire 
from his ,injudicious administra- 
tion, involving an immensity of 
mischief to so large a portion of 
the human race, aad from the ire- 
quent usurpations to which the 
Russians had in a manner been 
habituated since the death of Peter 
the Great. He might urge too, that 
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the court of Petersburgh, with , 
specious exterior of European mane 
ners, hasstill a strong taint of Asia- 
tic barbarism, where a settled and 
invariable order of succession to the 
crown does not impose silence on 
the ambatious claim of rival princes, 
But there are some acts, at the re- 
cital of which we sho 4 shudder, 
even if the scene were laid in the 
empire of Morocco. The dark 
mysterious fate of Prince Ivan, in 
1765, cannever be obliterated from 
the annals of her reign; andif a ng 
less dismal tragedy in 1775 does 
not yet sully the page of history, 
it is recorded in indelible characters 
in many a feeling heart. The 
blood spilt in* the long-conceived 
scheme of expelling the Turks from 
Europe, and re-establishing the 
eastern empire jn the person of 
another Constantine, will not be 
expiated in the eyes of humanity 
by the gigantic magnificence of the 
project. Above all, the wound 
inflicted on the principle of national 
independence through the sides of 
Poland; the dissentions and civil 
wars industriously fomented in that 
unhappy kingdom for a period of 
thirty years; the horrible massacres 
which attended its final subjuga- 
tion, and the impious mockery af 
returning solemn thanks to heaven 
for the success of such atrocious 
crimes, will be a foul and indelible 
stain upon the memory of Catha- 
rine. If ever the fatal practice of 
dismemberment and partition shail 
prevail to such an extent as-to de- 
stroy the whole security of Euros 
pean nations, it will not be for- 
gotten that Catharine II. gave the 
first example in modern times, of 
blotting a great kingdom out of the 
list of independent states. Her 
conduct during the present war 
has, in a political view, been highly 
honorable to her great talents ; and, 
in a moral view, has aaa 
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the allied powers, at least, have no 
right to blame. She has kept the 
Turks from falling upon Austria, 
prevented a confederacy from tak- 
ing place in the north, kept Sweden 
and Prussia in awe, and extirpated 
the devoted Poles. Her policy 
was to exhaust her rivals, and to 
place herself in that situation which 
England once enjoyed, of being 
the umpire of the European states ; 
and as to fidelity and honor, she 
has been as faithful to her allies, 
as they have been to their professed 
common cause, and to their pre- 
tended general object. They pur- 
sued their supposed interest at the 
expence of their professions and 
engagements, and she did no more. 
« The princes of Europe, (says 
Mr. Burke) were easily led to con- 
sider the flames that were con- 
suming France, not as a warning 
to protect their own buildings, but 
asa happy OCCASION FOR PFL- 
LAGING THE GOODS, AND FOR 
CARRYING OFF THE MATE- 
RIALS OF THEIR NEIGHBOUR’S 
HousE.” Some sought an acces- 
tion of strength, at the expence of 
France; some at the expence of each 
other; some at the expence of thir 

parties.” “ THERE COULD BE 
WO TIE OF HONORIN A SOCIETY 
POR PILLAGE!” Letters on a 
peace, &c. page 146, 148, 149. 
Such a piéture, drawn by the hand 
ef a great master, we'shall not pre- 
sume to deface by any touch of 
ours.—England, under pretence of 
restoring order in France, aimed at 
the acquisition of Dunkirk and the 
colonies. Austria, with the same 
professions, at the conquest of 
Flanders and Alsace. ‘Fhe Em- 
press of Russia, because she was 
too. remote to make conquests from 
France, plotted and perpetrated the 
robbery of Poland, and consulted 

the interest of her ambition and 
her greatness by encouraging her 


‘ 
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most formidable rivals to waste’ 
and exhaust their strength, The 
motives were similar, the conduét 
was of the same sort, the morality 
was equal, and the consummate 
skill and masterly policy of the 
Empress Catharine have vindi- 
cated the superiority of ber exalted 
genius above the puny intriguers, 
to whom, in this crisis of the fate 
of Europe, heaven, tor the punish- 
ment of our offences, has commit- 
ted the management of the affairs 
of nations. She was more politic 
than her allies, and as honest. 
Catharine IL. after a reign of 34 
years, during all which time she 
enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of 
excellent ltealth, complained, of 
the 4th of November, O. 8. to- 
wards the evening, of some slight 
pain in the bowels, which usually 
accompanied a gentle diarrheea to 
which she wasoccasionally subjeét, 
and which sheregarded, with much 
reason, as a principal cause of het 
contimual health. Next mornin 
November sth, O. S. her princi- 


aad femme de chambre, Maria 
a 


vishna, made the usual inquiries. 

_ concerning her Majesty’s health, 
d how she had passed the night, 
‘when Catharine assured her that 
she never was better, nor had ever 
enjoyed a more sound repose, de- 
siring, as she lay yet in bed, to 
know what sort of weather reigned 
abroad; and being answered, a 
gentle frost of two degrees, with 
snow, her Majesty exclaimed, that 
she could have almost divined that 
to be the case, as she commonly 
slept best in frosty weather. The 
Empress being got up and dressed, 
went into her cabinet, after drink- 
ing a dish of coffee, to pass some 
time, according to her constant 
custom, in writing, till the hour of 
the arrival of her ministers te trans- 
act business. About ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, the first valet 'de 
chambre, 
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240 
chambre; Zachari, being returned 


from executing a little commission 
on which he had been sent (with 
papers to prince Zuboff, grand 
master of. the artillery, &c.) not 
finding her Majesty in her cabinet, 
after waiting an unusual time for 
her coming out of her most private 
closet, in an inner room, opened 
the door, as if to go through the 
large chamber in which it stood, 
in one corner, within a kind of 
venetian tent, was surprized to see 
her Majesty’s feet sticking out of 
the closet door, having apparently 
been struck with the fit of apoplexy 
that killed her, whilst seated on the 
stool within, and slipt down from 
it in this position, as her body was 
found lying between that and the 
wall, while her feet, as said above, 
pushed open the door and appear- 
ed without. She languished till 
about ten at night on the 6th, when 
she expired, without having shewn 
the least sign of sensibility from 
the moment of the accident. On 
opening her head, a small blood- 
vessel was found burst, the imme- 
diate cause of her death. The 
faculty, proceeding to open the 
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gall stones in the gall bladder, but 
which could have had little share 
in the death of the Empress. 
Some were of opinion that she 
only fainted on the stool, and that 
the. blood-vessel was burst by the 
fall: —But such asupposition seem- 
ed to the rest unnecessary, as an 
extravasation of blood is common 


in apoplexies. 

The day following the new Em- 
peror made his public entry ingo 
St. Petersburgh, amidst the accla- 
mations of all ranks of people: 
What measures may be pursued 
by a Prince whose talents. have 
never yet, at the age of 42, been 
called forth either in the cabinet or 
the field, on coming suddenly from 
retreat and silence, into the dis- 
posal of the treasures and power 
of that immense empire, it is im- 
possible at present to divine; but, 
from the general character of Paux 
PeTROVITCH, it may be presumed 
that he will take that part in the 
present crisis which will be most 
favorable to the cause of humanity, 
by offering his mediation to the 
belligerent powers, for ‘putting a 
stop to the horrid ravages of the 


corpse, found a couple af a. cruel and flagitious war. . 


Account of the Lead Mines in Derbyshire, (England) with the Mannet : 


of Working them. 
[From Aikin’s Defcription of Manchefter. ] 


EAD mines in Derbyshireare 

of great antiquity undoubted 
proof existing that they were work- 
ed in the time of the Romans. 
They may be traced fromthe Sax- 
onand Norman efasdown through 
successive periods to the present 
time. The extent to which the 


business has been carried on at 
different periods cannot with cer- 
tainty be determined; but the pro- 
duce of the mines during the last 
century has undoubtedly been very 
considerable. At present, lead ore 


is found in various parts of the 
country. Indeed, it has been dis- 
covered in different quantity 
throughout all the tract of lime- 
stone land ; but it is met with in 
the greatest abundance about ten 
iniles to the north and south of the 
river Wye. 
Veins of lead ore, om account 
of their position in the earth, are 
distinguished by the different names 
of fife, rake, and flat works, A 
pipe-work lies between two mea- 
sures of lime-stone regularly ex- 
tertding 
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tending above and below. It con- 
sists of several lines or branches 
running nearly parallel to each 
other, which have a general com- 
munication by means of slender 
threads, or leadings, as they are 
called by the miners. The rock 
is sometimes pierced through by 
these leadings, which it is thought 
right to follow, as they often con+ 
duct to a fresh range. Should no 
ore be found on such a pursuit, 
the breadth of the work is ascer- 
tained ; its length is indeterminate, 
depending much upon the dipping 
of the measures. [f this be great, 
# begins to decline, or cannot be 
pursued further on account of wa- 
ter. The rake vein is found in the 
chasms or clefts of thedime-stone, 
and consequently breaks through 
the measures and sinks into the 
earth. It sometimes penetrates 1 50 
or 200 yards, generally in a slant- 
ing direction; and it has been fol- 
Jowed tothe distance of four miles 
from the place where it was. first 
discovered. The flat work re- 
sembles the pipe, but has no leader 
or stem like that. It spreads wi- 
der, and seldom extends above 100 
yards: it is also found near the 
surface, and in the solid rock, and 
is very weak and poor, being sel- 
dom thicker than a man’s finger. 
The veins of lead ore are gene- 
rally inclosed in a yellow, red, or 
black soil, and are firmly connect- 
ed with cauk, spar, or some other 
mineral. Their direction is not 
uniform. The pipes, never pe- 
netrating the measures, follow the 
dip of the country in which they 
are found. The rakes run still 
more variously ; inthe High Peak, 
generally pointing east and west; 
in the wapentake of Wirksworth, 
north and south. Someiimes two 
veins cut each other at right an- 


gies; sometimes the pipe and rake 


unite and run together a short way, 
May, 1797. 
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becoming stronger and richer. It 
is difficult to determine which of 
these two veins is most common, 
or most productive; the pipe, 
however, seems most generally va- 
luable. 

Veins are discovered various 
ways}; sometimes by attention to 
the nature of the ground, which 
leads the experienced mifer to 
make a search by boring; often 
by accidents laying open some 
branch which rises to day. The 
more the branches which accom- 
pany a vein, the richer it is, and 
when they begin to diminish, it 
becomes poorer. Also, for the 
most part, a vein is impoverished 
when it runs in such a direction 
as to receive over it agreater num- 
ber of measures. In working 
mines, a principal pointis to tree 
them from water; the most com- 
mon and effectual method of do- 
ing which is to drive a seugh or 
level from the bottom 6f some 
neighbouring valley, as far as the 
works; where this cannot be done, 
pumps must be employed, which 
are either worked bya water wheel, 
or by a fire engine. Mines are 
freed from bad air by the intro- 
duction of a pipe down the shaft 
to the work, whence it is extend- 
ed along the roof of the gallery. 
The circulation this occasions 
proves an effectual remedy. 

There are numerous and vari- 
ous regulations respeéting the rights 
of miners, and the dues payable 
for the ore, in different parts of 
the nfining country. The princi- 
pal tract vontaining lead is called 
the King’s-field. Under this beg 


nomination nearly the whole 


pentake of Wirksworth is com- 


prised, as well as part of the High 
Peak. The mincral duties of the 
King’s-field have been from time 
imnremorial let on lease. The pre- 
sent farmer of those in the High 
Cc Peak, 
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Peak, is the Duke of Devonshire ; 
and of those in the wapentake of 
Wirksworth, is Mrs. Rolles.— 
They have eacha stewardand bar- 
masters in the districts they hold 
ef the crown. The steward pre- 
sides as judge inthe Barmote courts, 
and with twenty-four jurymen de- 
termines all disputes respecting the 
working of mines. The courts are 
held twice a year; those of the 
High Peak at Money-ash,and those 
of the wapentake at Wirksworth. 
Fhe principal olfice of the bar- 
master is putting miners in posses- 
sion of the veins they have disco- 
vered, and colle¢ting the propor- 
tion of ore due to the lessee. When 
aminer has found a new vein of 
ore in the King’s-field, provided 
it be not in an orchard, garden, or 
high-road, he may obtain an ex- 
clusive title to it on application to 
the bar-master. The method of 
giving possession isy im the pre- 
sence of two jurymen, marking out 
in a pipeor rake work, two meares 
of ground, each containing twén- 
ty-nine yards; and in a flat work, 
y Kea yards square. Butif a 
miner negleét to avail himself of 
his discovery beyond a limited 
time, he may be deprived of the 


vein of which he has received pos- 


sessiony and the bar-master may 
dispose of it to another adventurer. 
As to the other part of the bar- 
master’s office, that of superin- 
tending the measurement of the 
ore, and taking the dues of the les- 
see, or lord of the manor, it is at- 
tended with some difficulty from 
the variety of the claims, which 
differ greatly in different places. 
In general, a thirteenth of the ore 
is the due in the King’s-field, but 
a twenty-fifth only is taken. Be- 
sides this, there is a due for tithe. 
In mines that are private property, 
such tolls are paid ‘as the parties 
agree upon. 

The miner having satisfied the 


several claims, proceeds to dispose 
of hisore to the merchant or smel- 
ter. There are four denomina- 
tions of ore; the largest and best 
sort is called Bing; the next in 
size, and almost equal in quality, is 
named Pesey; the third is Smith- 
am, which passeth through the 
sieve in washing; the fourth, 
which is caught by a very slow 
strearn of water, and is as fine as. 
flour, is stiled Bel/and: it 1s infe- 
rior to all the rest,.on account of 
the admixture of foreign particles. 
All the ore, as it comes from the 
mine, is beaten into pieces and 
washed before itis sold. ‘Fhe bu- 
siness is performed by women, 
who can earn about 6d. per day. 
Smelting furnaces are of two, 
kinds, the hearth and cupola.— 
Tne hearth consists. of large rough 
stones, placed so as to form an ob- 
long cavity, about two feet wide 
and deep, and fourteen long, into 
which fuel and ore are put in al- 
ternate layers; the heat is raised by 
means of a large pair of bellows 
worked by a water wheel. The 
fuel is wood and coal. The lead 
procured this way is very soft, 
pure, and ductile, but a consider- 
able quantity of metal remains in 
the slags. These are, therefore, 
pa over again with a more 
imense fire of coke; but the me- 
tal produced is inferior in ~— 
to the former. At present, as 
proportion of ore is smelted this 
way, only two hearth furnaces 
remaining in Derbyshire. ‘Fhe 
cupola, introduced about fifty 
years since, is of an oblong form, 
resembling a long, but not very 
deep, chest, the top and bottom of 
which are a little concave. The 
fire being placed at one end, and a 
chimney at the other, the flame is 
drawn over the ore placed at the 
bottom, and by its reverberation, 


smelts it without any contact of — 
the fuel. The — 
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The lead, when smelted, is pour- 
ed into moulds of various sizes, ac- 
cording to the different markets 
for which it is intended, Hull, 
Bawtry, or London. Two of the 
blocks make a pig. Some of it, 
however, is first rolled into sheets, 
at works erected for the purpose 
near the furnaces. A considere 
able quantity is also converted in- 
to red lead, This process is per- 
formed in a kind of oven, the floor 
of which is divided into three parts, 
The middle of these contains the 
metal, and the two others the fire. 
The fiame being reverberated on 
the metal, converts it to a calx or 
powder; which, on being a second 
time exposed to the action of the 
fire, acquiresa red colour, 

Attempts were made some years 
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ago to extract silver from the lead; 
but no such work now exists in 
Derbyshire. The sulphur driven 
off from the ore in smelting is col- 
leéted at two furnaces. 

Theannual produce of lead from 
the Derbyshire mines is not exaétly 
ascertained, but may be estimated 
at an average of between § and 
6000 tons. It is generally thought 
to be on the decline, some of the 
richest mines being either exhaust- 
ed, or become more difficult to 
work; but, on the other hand, 
from the improvements in the art 
of smelting, and the more effe&tual 
methods employed to clear the 
mines of water by new levels and 
improved fire engines, advantages 
have been gained that may, per- 
haps, supply the deficiency, 
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Messrs. Sworps, 


d have at present two living Wolves at my Menage in this city; and ast 
find some traits in their manners which have not, to my knowledge, been 


noticed, I send the following account for publication in 


r Magazine. 


It is my intention to make a similar communication monthly, confining my- 


self, however, to the living animals in my possession; a 
best published account of those animals. 


shall annex the 
G. BAKER, 


Proprietor of Tammany Museum, in the 


May 25, 1797. 


Exchange, New-York. 





HE two living wolves at pre- 

sent in the menage in this 

city, were taken together in the same 
den, not far from Albany, in the 
summer of 1794: they are male 
and female. When takenthey were 
supposed to beabout six weeks old: 
they are now fullgrown. Theale 
is five feet from the end of the nose 
to ihe insertion of the tail, and near- 
ly three feet in height: it is a re- 
markably strong built animal, in 
full vigor, with —_ long and stout 
teeth. The female is somewhat 
smaller,—T hese animals are per- 
fe€ily docile, will suffer themselves 
to be handled by any person, are 
fond of the caresses of men, and 


very playful. They are also ap- 
parently fond of dogs, and are very 
solicitous for play when one is put 
into their den; but, though the ex« 
periment has been frequently made, 
no dog has shewn a disposition to 
sociability; in general, dogs evince 
the greatest fear, and when let out 
of the den, they quit the place with 
the utmost speed. Notwithstand- 
ing the playfulness of the wolves, 
and their fondness of the caresses of 
men, give thera something to eat 
when they are hungry, and their 
disposition to pleasantry is turned 
in a moment tothe greatest feroci- 
ty. Though they are of the same 
litter, and have been brought up 
together 
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together from their infancy, they 
shew no disposition to copulate. 
As, however, they have apparently 
but justarrived totheir full growth, 
it js probable this circunostance 
may be owing to their youth.— 
They feed on meet of all kinds, 
both raw and boiled, and’ also on 
fruit: fresh mutton and lamb are 
particularly their favourites, and 
they require not a small quantity. 

To render these notices the more 
interesting, the following account 
of the wolf is added. It is taken 
from * A general History of Quad- 
rupeds,’ a very valuable work in 
the Museum library. 

ALL naturalists agree in placing 
the wolf and the dog in the same 
class; and, from the slightest in- 
spection of its external form only, 
it would seem that the wolf was 
in every respect a dog in its state 
of natural freedom. .The shape 
of its head is different; and its eyes, 
being fixed in a more oblique po- 
sition, give it a look of more savage 
fierceness: Its ears are sharp and 
ereét; its tail: long, bushy, and 
bending inwards between its hind 
legs; its body is stronger than that 
of almost any species of dogs; its 
jaws and teeth larger, and its hair 
urser and thicker. The internal 
structure of these animals is per- 
jectly similar. . The woif couples 
in the same manner as the dog; 
and its immediate separation ts pre- 
vented from the same cause: The 
time of gestation is also nearly the 
same; and, from a variety of suc- 
cessful experiments related by the 
celebrated Dr. Hunter, there is no 
longer any room to doubt, that the 
wolf. and the dog wiil copulate 
together, and produce an inter- 
mediate species, capable of subse- 
quent propagation. 

The appetite of the wolf, for 
every kind of animal food, is ex- 





cessively voracious; and, although 
nature has furnished it with every 
requisite for pursuing and con- 
quering: its prey, it is frequently 
reduced to the last extremity, and 
sonietimes perishes for want of 
food. So great is the general de- 
testation of this destructive crea- 
ture, that all the wild animals en- 
deavour to avoid it, and most com: 
monly ‘escape by their superior 
swiftness. 

When pressed with hunger from 
repeated disappointments, the wolf 
becomes courageous from neces- 
sity. It then braves every danger, 
and even attacks those animals that 
are under the protection of man, 
Sometimes whole droves of them 
join in the cruel work of general 
devastation, roam through the-vil- 
lages, and attack the sheep-folds: 
They dig the earth underthe doors, 
enter with dreadfal ferocity, and 
put every living creature to death 
before they depart. . The horse is 
the, only tame animal that can de- 
fend itself against them: All the 
weaker animals become their prey; 
Even maa himself, upon theseoc- 
casions, frequently falls a viétim to 
their rapacity; and it is said, that 
when once they have tasted human 
bloed, they always give it the pre- 
ference.—-From hence, many su- 
perstitious stories have been told 
of the wolf. ‘The old Saxons be- 
lieved, that it was possessed by some 
evil spirits, and called it the qwere- 
wwulf; and. the French. peasants, 
from the same reason, .call it the 
loup-garou. 

The language of the poet is 
beautifully descriptive of this crea- 
ture’s insatiable fury :-— : 
‘© By wintry famine rous’d, from al] the 

tract 
** Of horrid mountains, which the thine 
ing Alps, 
*« And wavy Appenine, and Pyrenees, 
‘Branch out, ftupeadous, int® diftant 
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«¢ Crue] as death! and hungry as the 
rave! 

‘¢ Burning fot blood! bony, and ghaunt, 
and grim ! 

“ Affemmbling wolves, in raging troops, 
defcends 

*¢ And, pouring o’er the country, bear 
along, 

“ Keen as the north wind fweeps the 
glofly fnow : 

All is their prize.” ss 

The wolf has great strength, es- 
pecially in the muscles of his neck 
and jaws: He can carry a sheep 
in his mouth, and easily run off 
with it in that manner. His bite 
is cruel and deadly, and keener as 
it meets with less resistance; but 
when opposed, he is cautious and 
circumspect, and seldom fights but 
from necessity. He is harder and 
more robust, but not so- sensible 
asthe dpg. He almost incessantly 
prowls about for prey, and of ail 
animals is the most difhicult to con- 
quer in the chase. His sense of 
smelling is peculiarly strong: He 
scents the track of animals, and 
follows it with great perseverance: 
The odour of carrion strikes him 
at the distance of near a league. 

Wolves are capable of bearing 
want of food for along time. To 
allay their hunger, they will some- 
times fill their stomachs with mud. 
—They have been known to fol- 
low armies, and assembie iu troops 
upon the field of battle; tear up 
such bodies as have been carelessly 
interred, and devour them with 
msatiable avidity. 

In all ages, the wolf has been 
considered as the most savage 
enemy of mankind, and rewards 
given for its head. Various me- 
thods have been taken. to rid the 
world of this rapacious invader: 
Pit-fails, traps, and poison, have 
all been employed against him; 
and, happily for these ishands, the 
whole race has long been extir- 
pated per. King Edgar attempted 
to-effeét it in England by remitting 
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the punishment of certain crimes 
op producing a number of wolves’ 
tongues; and in Wales, the tax 
of gold and silver was commuted 
for an annual tribute of wolves’ 
heads.—-Some centuries after that, 
they increased to such a degree, 
as to become an object of royal 
attention; and great rewards were 
given for destroying them. Cams 
den informs us, that certain per- 
sons held their lands on condition 
of hunting and destroying the 
wolves that infested the country; 
whence they were called the wolve- 
hunt.—In the reign of Athelstan, 
wolves abounded so muchin York- 
shire, that a retreat was built at 
Flixton to defend passengers from 
their attacks.—As the ravages of 
these animals were greatest during 
winter, particularly in January, 
when the cold was severest, our 
Saxon ancestors distinguished that 
month by the title of wolf-moneth, 
They also called an outlaw avlf- 
shed, as being out of the protection 
of the Jaw, and as liable to be killed 
as that destructive beast—They 
infested Ireland many cénturies 
after their extinétion in ay go 
the last presentment for killing 
wolves being made in the county 
of Cork about the year 1710. 
‘These animalsabound inthe im- 
mense forests of Germany, where 
the following methods are taken to 
destroy them:—In some very se- 
questered part of the forest, they 
hang up a large piece of carrion 
to the branch of a tree, having 
previously made a train of some 
miles long, leaving small pieces of 
putrid flesh here and there to allure 
the wolves to the spot: They then 
wait till it is dark, and approach 
the place with great circumspec- 
tion; where they sometimes find 
two or three wolves assembled, 
leaping up, and~ straining them- 
selves to catch the bait, which is 


placed 
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placed just within their reach; and 
while the animals are busily em- 

oyed in this wav, the hunters 

ing provided with fire-arms, sel- 
dom fail to dispatch them.—In a 
convenient place, at the foot of a 
declivity, they make a small inclo- 
sure of strong pales, so high, that 
the wolf having once entered, can- 
not return again. An opening is 
left at the top of the bank; and a 
sheep that has been long dead, 
is the bait; to which he is allur- 
ed by long trains, made from dif- 
ferent places were he is known 
to haunt. As soon as he arrives 
at the spot, he examines every part 
of the inclosure; and finding no 
other way to come at the booty, 
he precipitates himself to the bot- 
tom; and having made a plentiful 
meal, endeavours in vain to re-as- 
cend. His disappointment at not 
being able to get back isproductive 
of the most dreadful howlings, 
which alarm his enemies; and they 
either take him alive, or dispatch 
him with bludgeons. It is re- 
markable, that when this animal 
finds there is no possibility of 
escaping, his courage entirely for- 
sakes him; and he is for some 
time so stupified with fear, that he 
may be killed without offering to 
resist, or taken alive without much 
danger.~-Wolves are sometimes 
taken in strong nets, into which 
they are driven by the hunters, 
who surround a large tract of land, 
and with drums, horns, and other 
instruments, accompanied with 
loud cries from a large gp ed 


assembled upon the occasion, drive 


the animals towards the entrance 
of the nets; where they are en- 
tangled, and killed with clubs and 
hatchets. Great care must betaken 
to secure them at first: If they 
recover from their consternation, 
they easily escape by tearing the 
net to pieces. 


Wolves are found, with some 
variety, in almost every country of 
the world. Those of Senegal are 
larger and fiercer than those of Eu- 
rope.—in North-America they 
are small, of a dark colour, and 
may be easily tamed. Before the 
introduction of dogs, the savages 
made use of them in hunting the 
wild animals of the country; and 
they are still employed for the same 
purpose in the more remote parts 
of that vast continent. They are 
said to hunt in packs, and run 
down the deer by their scent. The 
appearance of these animals near 
the habitations of the Indians, 
sometimes indicates that the bison 
or the deer is at no great distance; 
and when any of those are taken, 
the wolves are rewarded pith the 
offal. Catesby affirms, that the 
wolves of that country have mixed 
with the dogs carried thither by the 
Europeans, and produced an in- 
termediate race.—{n the northern 
regions, there are wolves entirely 
white, and others of a deep-black. 
—In Mexico, there is a variety of 
the wolf, with a very large head, 
strong jaws, and great teeth: On 
the upper lip it has strong bristles, 
not unlike the softer spines of the 
porcupine, of a grey and white 
colour; its cars are large and ereét; 
its body is ash-coloured, spotted 
with black; on its sides there are 
black stripes from the back down- 
ward; its neck is fat and thick, 
covered with a loose skin, marked 
with a long tawny stroke; on the 
breast is another of the same Kind; 
the tail is long, and tinged in the 
middle with tawny; the legs and 
feet are striped with black. It 
inhabits the bot parts of Mexice 
or New-Spain, is equally vora- 
cious with the European wolf, at- 
tacks cattle, and sometimes men.— 
There are no wolves farther south 
on the new continent. 
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-* SLEEP. 
[F:om Herder’s Scattered Leaves, and Letters.] 


MONG the choir of count- 

less Genii, whom Jupiter 
created for men, in order to super- 
intend and to bless the short period 
éf a painful existence, was the dim 
Sleep. “ What have Ltodo, (said 
he, surveying his dusky form,) in 
the midst of my dazzling brethren ? 
how sadly I look in the band of 
the Sports, of the Joys, and of the 
Loves! It may be that I am wel- 
come to the unhappy, whom f lull 
to oblivion of their cares: it may 
be that I am welcome to the weary, 
whom I do but strengthen to new 
toil:—but to those who are neither 
weary nor woe-begone, whom | 
only interrupt in the circle of their 
jovs”’ 
“ Thou errest, (said the father 
of Genii and of Men,) thou in 
thy dusky form shalt be a Genius 
dear to all the world. Dost thou 
not think that sports and joys fa- 
tigue? Jn truth they tire sooner 
than care and want, and bequeath 
to their pampered host the most 
irksome sloth. And even thou, 
{continued Jupiter,) shalt not be 
without thy pleasures, but shalt 
often surpass therein the whole 
company of thy brothers.” With 





these words he reached out the 
grey horn full of pleasing dreams: 
“ Hence, (added he) scatter thy 
poppy seeds, and the happy no less 
than the miserable of mankind wilt 
wish for thee, and love thee above 
all thy brethren. The hopes, the 
sports, and the joys, herein con- 
tained, were caught by the charmed, 
fingers of thy sisters the Graces, 
on the most redolent meads of pa- 
radise. The etherial dews that 
glitter on them will image to ev 
one whom thou wouldst bless his 
own wish; and as the Goddess of 
Love has sprinkled them withceles~ 
tial neétar, their forms will be ra- 
diant with a glowing grace, which 
the cold realities of earth cannot 
attain. From amid the rosy band 
of the pleasures, gladly will men 
hasten to thy arms. Poets will 
sing thee, and strive to rival thy 
enchantments in theirsongs. Even 
the innocent maid shall wish for 
thee, and thou wilt hang on her eye~ 
lids a sweet, a welcome God.” _ 

The complaint of Sleep was 
changed into thankfulness and tri- 
umph, and he was united to the 
loveliest of the Graces,—to Pasi- 
thea, 





THE CHOICE OF FLORA. © 


[From the fame. ] 


Wa Jupiter was sum- 
moning the creation which 
he meditated in ideal forms before 
him, he beckoned, and Flora ap- 
peared among the rest. Whocan 
describe, her ‘charms? who can 
image forth her beauty? Whatever 
the earth showers from her virgin 
lap was mingled in her shape, her 
colour, her drapery. All the gods 
gazed on her delighted, all the god- 
desses envied her beauty. 


“ Choose for thyself a para- 
mour,”’ said Jupiter, “ out of this 
numerous band of divinities and 
Genii: but beware not to choose 
idly.” 

Flora looked about with levity. 
Oh that she had chosen the beau- 
tiful Phoebus, who was enraptured 
with the love of her!—but his 
beauty was too sublime for her. 
Her busy look wandered around, 
and she chose (who could have 


thought 
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thought it?) one of the lowest of 
the gods, the fickle Zephyr. 

* Inconsiderate! (said the fa- 
ther;) that thy sex, even in intel- 
leétual forms, should prefer showy 
glittering charms tothe c2lin energy 
of the highest love! Hadst thou 
chosen him, (pointing to Phazbus,) 
thou and thy progeny would have 
participated his immortality.” 

Zephyr embraced her, and sue 
disappeared. She flew in the form 
of Boeesdoce into the region of 
the god of air. 

When Jupiter realized the ideal 
forms of his universe, and the lap 
of earth was prepared to receive 
the seeds of vegetation, he called to 
Zephyr, who was slumbering over 
the ashes of his beloved. “ Awake, 
youth, and bring with thee thy be- 
loved, and behold her earthly ap- 
pearance.” Zephyr came with 
the flower-dust, and scattered it 


; Aurora. 


over the surface of Earth. Phoebus 
recollected his love, and conferred 
on it Animation. The goddesses of 
springs and streams watered it with 
sisterly affection. Zephyr clasped 
it, and Flora appeared in a thoa- 
sand motley springing flowers. 

How glad was each to find again 
its celestial lover, to lean towards 
his playful kisses, and to cradle on 
his wavering arm! Short-lived 
bliss! As soon as the fair had 
Opened her bosom, and had drest 
her nuptial bed in all the pomps 
of hue and fragrance, the satiate Ze- 
phyr abandoned her;—and Phe- 
bus, pitying her disappointed love, 
put an early end to her grief with 
his consuming beam! 

Every spring, ye maids, begins 
anew the same history. Ye bloom; 
like Flora: choose not sucha lover 


as Zephyr. 





8 SEE Bie 


AURORA. 
[From the fame. ] 


- A URORA wascomplaining to 

the Gods that, although she 
was much praised by men, she was 
little beloved or visited by them, 
and least by those who loudest sang 
her praises. * Do not grieve about 
thy lot, (said the Goddess of Wis- 
don, ) is it not the same as mine >— 
and then, (continued she,) look at 
those who slight thee, and at the 
rival whom they prefer. Behold 
them, as thou passest, floundering 
in the embrace of laziness, and de- 
caying both in bedy and in mind; 
—and hast thou not friends, not 
adorers enow? ‘The whole crea- 
tion worships thee ; all the flowers 
awake and clothe themselves by thy 
roseate beam in new and bridal 
. beauty. The choir of birds wel- 


comes thee, .and seems intent 
wholly on varied arts to charm thy 
transient presence. The laborious 
boor, and the industrious sage 
never disappoint thee; they quaff, 
from the cup which thou offerest, 
health and strength, repose and 
life: doubly pleased that they enjoy 
thee undisturbed and uninterrupted 
by the prating croud of sleepy 
tools. Dost thou consider it as no 
blessing that the unworthy aré né- 
ver seen among thy admirers? To 
be worshipped without profanation 
is the highest prize of Jove among 
gods and men.” : 

Aurora blushed at her thought- 
less murmurs. Let every beauty 


aspire to her fortune, who equals 


her in purity and inaocence. 
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Memoirs of the late Colonel Frederick... Communicated by a Gentleman 
who Anew him mahy Years; and accompanied with a Charadier of kim- 


if, drawn up by his own hand. 


{From the Monthly Magazine, for February, 1797+] 


OME men seem destined from 
their early infancy to become 
the sport of fortune, and every 
thing about them appears involved 
in paradox. This is precisely the 
case with the subje€t of these Me- 
moirs; and those who have known 
him during forty years, find them- 
selves at this moment utterly in- 
capable of a satisfa€tory solution 
ef the enigma. In short, the birth, 
life, and even some circumstances 
attending the death of. Colonel 
Frederick, are mysterious; and in 
treating of these particulars, a can- 
did and liberal man must confess, 
that he*is only presented with a 
choice of difticulties. 
_ The writer of thisshort narrative, 
Wwho became acquainted with hm 
at an early period of his life, for- 
merly heard from a person of title, 
who had resided long abroad, tliat 
he was originally a “ Polish Jew ;” 
but he has many reasons to disbe- 
lieve this, and suspects, that it was 
tabricated in malice, the result of a 
petty altercation. 
et officer, who lived long in 
ngland, and who some years 
since retired to Swisserland, his 
nalive couhtry, solemnly asserted, 
that he had conversed, with an 
acknowledged daughter of Baron 
-Nevhoff, commonly known by the 
name amd title of Theodore, king 
of Corsica, while residing in one 
of the Spanish convents tor noble 
ladies ; he was assured by her, 
that her father had no legitimate 
child but herself; she added, that 
the Colonel! must, therefore, either 
. b¢ an impostor, ora bastard. Seme 
observations were made, at the 
same time, respecting the age of 
the parties, whence it was inferred 
May, 1797. 


A respectable, 


that the supposed fact was impos- 


sible. 

Since his death, a rumour has 
also been propagated, that he wes 
an ex-capuchin, who, i 
from a convent io Italy, re 
to England; and finding the sen- 
sibility of the people atfeéted by 
the melancholy end of Theodore, 
he, by means of a self-edoption, be~ 
came the heir to his claims, and 
our bounty. I myself know, from 
circumstances, that the last asser- 
tion is unfounded, and I think 

obability as well as liberality 

an strongly to the side of the reyal 
fliation which he assumed, and 
which has been generally attributed 
to him. i 

Theodore. rendered so cele- 
brated by his expigits and misfor- 
tunes, was the son of Anthony 
Baron Neuhoff. His father claim- 
ed his descent from one of the 
most noble and illustrious houses 
in the county of la Marck; buthe 
had disgraced himself in the 
of his iamily, and excited the in- 
dignation of the neighbouring no- 
bility, by following the diétates of 
love and honor, and the 
daughter of a aegre age Niseu! 
In consequence of this offence, 
which = be termed a pt 
crime, since it is less easily expiated 
there than any one in the deca- 
logue, he repaired to France, 
where he soon after died, leaving : 
a son, Etiexae Theodore, and a 
daughter, Elizabeth, behind him. 
The duchess of Orleans took the 
orphans under her own immediate 
protection. The boy was appoint- 
ed page to the duke regent, who’ 


gave him a company in the regi- 
ment of Ja Marck, and rly 
D : after 
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after attending for some time on 
the person of her benefa¢tress, as 
maid of honor, was martied to the 
count de Trévoux. 

Young Neuhoff, who is:said to 
have imbibed an heroic ardour 
from the perusal of Plutarch, served. 
under Charles XII. and was em- 
A by his minister, the famous 

on Cortz, in a diplomatic ca- 
pacity at the court of Spain, whence 
he was sent by Cardinal Alberoni 
to England, in order.to sound the 
Jacobites: for several princes had 
combined, even then, to place a 
frretender.on the throne of an inde- 
pendent nation! 

.~ After. this we find him a colonel 
in the Spanish service, and the 
husband of lady Sarsfield, daugh- 
ter of lord K.ilmallock, of the king- 
dom of Ireland, who had taken 
—_ io Madrid, and. become a. 
maid of honor to the queen,-in con~ 
sequence of the attachment of her 

enitors to James I.. By this 

be hada son, supposed to be 
the gentleman in question, who-was 
born in-the year 1725. | 

a = had i oe 
appointed. in his ex tions o 
riches from an alliage with the 
noble family of Lucan, repaired to 
France, entered into Law’s wild 
projects respecting the Missisippr 
company ;-and soon after the bub- 


ble had burst, set out for Florence, 


where he remained:some time as: 
minister. plenipotentiary” for the 
emperor. There he formed an ac- 
quaintance with. prince Louis, of 
Wartemburg, then commander in 
chief, and. many .of .the principal 
families of Corsica; and having 
landed-in Aleriay one of the ports 
of that island,on the 1 5thof March, 
1736, tothe surprise of all Europe, 
he was unaningously cleéted king 
en the sgth of April following. 


His crown consisted not of gold and 
precious stones, but of a branch of 
laurel, after the manner of the an- 
cient “heroes: and -the joyful* in- 
habitants, hoping for a speedy de- 
liverance from the yoke af Genoa 
by. his Means, pierced the air with 
the shouts of “ Lingrty For 
EVER!—Lonc tive Turo- 
pore |!” ! 

His proclamation, which is now 
before me, is worthy of the oc- 
casion, and breathes. a masculine 
spirit, well suited to the deliverer 
of an oppressed people. ; 

Soon after his elevation, he in- 
stituted one of those military com~ 
panionships whose traces are to be 
found among our German ances: 
tors, but which philosophy has 
nearly brought into contempt, and 
termed it the ORDER OF DELI 
VERANCE; healso struck money 
with the arms. of his kingdom on 
one side ; the reverse was in express 
conformity to the ignorance of the 
people, who were, and still are, 
abjectly superstitious, ere 
cause they are contemptibly i 
rant.: onde of me in eva 
the Blessed Virgin! The legend wat 

strictly appropriate, and the idea 
that it conveyed, criticism . 
must be allowed at least to: have 
possessed aptitude: - 


MONSTRA TE. ESSE MATREM. 
SHOW THYSELF A MOTHERS, 


Another coinmay be still-seen 
in the cabinets of the curious, imi- 
pressed with T. Rs (Txeoprus 
Rex)in Roman characters, and 
dated 1736. The reverse is Pro 
Bono Pustrco, witlithe value 
(sol di cingue) expressed in the 
field *, 

After 4 variety of adventures 
this unfortunate prince repaired to 


England, where he found ~~ 


* Sée Recueil Général des Piéces Obfidionales& 


Tobicfea Duty. 3 volse imp. gto © 


lesa de Néceffixé,par M. Pierre Anchte. 
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anda grave; for John Baptist Gas- 
staldi, the resident from Genoa, 
contrived that he should be arrested 
for 4001. for which he had procur- 
ed him credit with a merchant in 
the city, and after lingering for 
some time, in great misery, in the 
king’s bench, ne was finally clear- 
ed by an act of insolvency, in 
which hedelivered up his kingdom 
to his assignees! He died soon 
after this, at an obscure lodging, 
No. 5, Little Chappel-street, on 
the rith of Dec. 1755, and was 
buried .in $t. Ann’s church-yard. 
Hisepitaph, by Horace Walpole, is 
nown to¢every one; but the fol- 
wing translation of it, by his son, 
will, perhaps, afford some satistac- 
tion to. the curious. It was pre- 
sented to me by himself, about ten 
years, since: 
** Le tombeau réunit, <’eft la commune 
boi, 
4 Lehéros, lecaptif, Je mendiant, le roi; 
$s se Théodore feul avant l'heure fa- 
tale 
** Franchit de ces états le diftant in- 
‘tervaile, © ; 
* Et le fort envers lui liberal, inhumain, 
** Lui fit don d'un royaume, & refula du 
pain.” 

While Theadore was dividing 
his time between royalty and ajail, 
his son, by lady Kilmallock, seems 
also to have become like himself, 
the sportof fortune. Born at Mad- 
rid, he is said to have been educated 
at Rome, under Lobcowitz, a pro- 
fessor celebrated in hisday, in con- 
sequence of a Latin treatise on as- 
tronoiny. Whoever may have been 
his master, certain it is, that he was 
an excell i-scholar, and not only 
spoke, but wrote, German, Spa- 
nish,French, and Italian, with great 
fluency. 

He arrived in this country about 
forty-three years since, and soon 
formed many respectable acquaint- 
ances; among those of # latter 
may be reckoned the prese 







chancellor, then Mr. Wedder- 
burne, whom he often visitéd at 
his chambers, and to whom he 
lent a copy of Gravina, an 4 
gant writer on the civil law, & 
study of whose works he was a:" 
customed to recommend. With 
the late Dr. Shebbeare, and: the 
present Mr. Murphy, he was very 
intimate, and always sed @ 
great attachment for men of let 
ters. 

From the king’s mother, who 
compassionated the sitpation of 
distressed royalty, 1 have-repeat- 
edly heard him say, that he re- 
ceived 2 considerable sum.of mar 
ney for the payment of certaia 
debts which his own necessities, 
and those of his family, had forg 
ed him reluctantly, to cont 
A lady, well known during, the 
duke ot Grafton’s administration, 
whose name has been immostalis- 
ed by the pen of Junius, and 
which J shall not here reveals out 
of respect. to her recent title, is 
also said to haveassisted, and even 
to have been greatly attached to 
Him. I have, likewise; spine. rea 
son to think, that he was ersemr ~ 
ally known to the king, asa Cclaim- 
ant on the. bounty of his mo- 
ther, the princess dowager of 
Wales; and it may be seen, from 
the preface io-his work, entitled, 
«¢ Memoires pour .servir & I'His- 
toire de Corse,” that it was writ- 
ten expressly for the information 
of the late duke of York. J have 
repeatedly heard him assert, and 
sétvally believe, that his royal 
highness had conceived the wild 
and romantic project of rT 
king of Corsica, which has since, 
anfortunately, perhaps, for this 
nation, been realised by an august _ 
relative. 

Mr. Frederick, who is said to 





have obtained the drevet rank of 


} from the duke of Wur- 
' temburg, 





22 
temburg, as well as the cross of 
merit, transaéted business in this 
country for that prince, although 
hie never received any regular di- 
plomatic mission from him. In 
consequence of his orders, how- 
ever, he sold a regiment of Wur- 
tembergers to the East India tom: 
pany, which having been landed 
in Opposition to that salutary jea- 
lousy with which our constitution 
“Surveys foreign troops, a formal 
complaint was made on this sub- 
je&t by Colonel Barry, in the 
heuse of commons. 

During the Ametican war, he 
also tendered a body of men to 
lord Notth, which gave ‘rise to 
certain claims on our government, 
dor maintenance, &c.‘ and occa- 
sioned a variety 6f memorials to 
that nobleman, as well as his suc- 
cessers in offtce, lord Shelburne 
(now “marquis of Lansdowne) 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt. 

Colonel Frederick was more 
successful in-other quarters. A la- 
dy, united to the duke of Wur- 
temburg, ‘by what’ is termed a 
heft-handed marriage, in Germany, 
and who js said to have been re- 
lated to the subjeét of these me- 
moirs, sent him small sums of 
money from time to time; and 
‘the present commodore sir John 
Borlace Warren, not only confer- 
red many favors on himself, but 
actually purchased a commission 
for hisson. —- : ; 
~The Colonel was employed by 
the prince of Wales (to whom, if 
{ am not mistaken, he was intro- 
duced by Mr. Weltje) respecting 
the Antwerp: loan for his royal 
highness and his brothers, ‘which 
was defeated by the paternal inter- 
vention of his: majesty; his name 
is to be found in the account of 
that transaction, written in French 
and Dutch; and he visited the 
euntinent, replete with the -hopes 
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of a successful conclusion to an 
objeét, with which his future for. 
tune ‘was’ so closely conneéted. 
His disappointment at the unpros~ 
perous issue of this scheme was 
proportionably grtat, and’ being 
of' a sanguine temperament, he 
was much irritated at the failure 
of a negociation, ‘in the course of 
which he deemed himself ill-treat- 
ed. “e 

Colonel Frederick was~a man 
of great reading, and considera: 
ble mental acquirements. Natu. 
rally gay and sprightly, his face 
was generally clothed with a sinile; 
and he bore’all the misfortunes of 
his life with wonderful equanimi- 
ty. His manners were ne of ja 

ntleman ; his appearance that 
F soldie?: He had studied the re- 
spective interests of the various 
caurts of Kurope, and was. parti 
cularly attached to the house of 
Austria. He had read'all the best 
Books on the art of war, and if hé 
had not seen much real service, it 
must be allowed that few men 
were better calculated to describe 
a‘ battle. No one could be mort 
satyrical on titles, stars, ribbons, 
&c. than himself, and on those 
oceasions, he was aceustomed jo* 
cularly to: style himself Prince of 
Capraya, a little island in the 
neighbourhood of Corsiva.:- 

In person, he was about five 
feet eight inches high, admirably 
proportioned, and possessing the 
appearance of great vigour. Hs 
countenance, which was of ah 
olive hue,-- testified that he: had 


been born under oat. 
His white hair gave him a venera- 


ble appearance, .and his little grey 
eyes brightened upgnd sparkled 
with unusual lustre, while he re- 
corded the-feats of his youth. i 
He was always dressed. with — 


uncemmon neatness, and-would Ff 
have leoked chan and respectasle ff 


even | 
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even in rags. His wardrobe for 
the last ten or fifteen years, con- 
sisted of a blue coat with a-red 
cape, a black one, the dye of which 
he was accustomed to commend, 
as being of Prussian manufadiare ; 
a donse blue great coat, which he 
wore in winter, and white,cloth 
waistcoat and breeches, with a 
pair of. military boots. 

On great occasions, I believe, 
he put on a Wurtemberg uniform, 
the silver, or perhaps silken, epau- 
lets of which hung. down on his 
arm, like the appendages to the 
liveries of some of our old fami- 
lies; for‘he once told me, that on 
a visit tothe late sir W. James, 
then chairman of the India com- 
panyy he was mistaken for a do- 
mestic, and aétually forced to do 
penance in his hall, in Gerrard- 
street, until introduced by the ba- 
-ronet im person. 

Colonel Frederick had a son 
and a mg by a German lady, 
20 whom she was married. The 
first perished at the battle of Ger- 
man Town, soon after he had re- 
ceived a lientenancy from Gene- 
ral Howe, who was struck with 
the misfortune of his family. The 
second married, some years since, 
and settled at Highgate or Hamp- 


stead; she has several children; ~ 


and as her circumstances are said 
to be far from affluent, it. would 
be highly laudable to institute a 
subscription for herself and nu- 
merous offspring.* 

Here follows a short account of 
the Colonel, written at least twen- 
ty-fivegiiars since, afd now trans- 
lated from the original French: 

«« Genoa prevailed. Theodore 
lost his own liberty, because he 
had endeavoured to defend that of 
the Corsicans. He was confined 


* in a disgraceful prison, where he 


suffered a thousand humiliations 
without a single murmur. He 
knew how useiess it was to com- 
plain, and was conscious of the ne 
cessity of submitting himself to hifs 
fate. Deprived of his sceptre, for 
tune, and friends, his sole resource 
was in Providence, and the tender 
piety at his son, who repaired to 
ngland on purpose toaccom 
hor to Corsnias willed Theatee 
flattered himnself to be able toreturn 
once more, and that too through 
the assistance of Great-Britaia. » 
“ This son, like himself, was 
entirely destitute of the giftsof for- 
tune, and he was ill adapted for the 
acquisition of wealth, as his — 
was but litle suited to the friv 
of an age avaricious of pleasure, 
and anxious for the attainment of 
riches and honors, even on the 
most dishonorable terms. ‘ded 
Avoiding festivals and public 
entertainments of ail kinds, he was 
modest in his manners, ‘simpledn 
his dress, tenacious of his words, 
reserved and close in his modeof 


life; in short, he retired as it wete 


within himself, in order to live 
with that virtue of which he scorn- 
ed to make a parade.’ He was ac- 
customed to say, that it was 
per to know, but not fees ot 
to tell, every thing.” Omnia seire 
non omnia exequi, was his favorite 
maxim. ‘ dain “ 
* Aspiring to inde x 

was es ble of sacrificing at the 
shrine of servility, or of purchas- 
ing favor by offering up incense 
to the ridiculous vanity of - 
deur and opulence. - He pak his 
court only to merit; he was busied 
solely in perfecting himself in the 
duties of a man, and {0 rendering 
himself worthy of esteem, k 
to others the task of doing him 
justice. 

* He 


Stes Sthee writing the above, this has a€tually taken place, under the patronage of 
lady James, Mr. Hammeifey, and Mr. Bofcawen, j ulle 
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 He-honored letters, and con- 
serrated his life tothem. He even 
became an author, and endeavour- 
ed to gain a livelihood by his pen 
dering his distress; he also taught 
the Latin, Italian, and Spanish lan- 
guages, that he migit be enabled to 
maintain his. own children, and 
succour his unfortunate father. 

“If he did not haughtily brave 
his destiny, he at least supported it 
with courage and firmness. He 
was never heard to blame Provi- 
dence,or to execrate mankind, and 
attribute tothem his necessities and 
misfortunes: for, whatever wrongs 
he might have experienced at their 
hands, he never permitted hatred 
to enter inte his breast, knowing 
the difficulty of eradicating it after 

“jt had once got possession. In fine, 
de submitted himself to his fate 
with perfect resignation, for his 
Aietrt: was always obedient to the 
@ecrees-of heaven; and in order 
the more fully to testify his sub- 
mission, and accommodate himself 
toshis destiny, heabjured the tinsel 
of titles, and assumed only his bap- 
tismal, which he converted into a 
family mame. «He thus also endea- 
voured to obviate that scorn to 
which nobility, when deprived of 
wealth, is a;most always exposed; 
and it was on the same gccount he 
decked himseli out only in his own 
natural qualities, which were the 
sole patrimony that neither the fury 
of fortune, nor the matice of man- 
-kind, could divest himof,” 

Such is the character of Colonel 
Frederick, as drawn up by his own 
pen. Henev appeared to be af- 
fluent, and ye. never exhibued any 
symptoms of want, until a little 
before his melancholy end. He 
retired early to rest, and rose be- 
times in the morning, often read- 
ing by AI Frugal in his 
diet, wonderfully abstemious in 


respect to wine, and. addicted to 
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no extravagance. of any kind;: the 
sum expended bythe wealthy in 
a single entertainment, would 
have served the Prince of Capraja 


for a whole year... What a pity 


that he was not included in some 

Hanoverian, Hessian, or.Austrian 

subsidy !—~The property of the na- 

tion Aas been often .wasted on ob- 

jects less worthy of public. muini- 

ficence! ~ ; me ! 
That his mind has been 


ed ever since Christmas last, ashas 


been asserted, I. have reason to 
doubt, from the. testimony of a 
gentleman whoconversed with him 
but three days-previous.to his ua- 
happy exi#. The cause attributed 
(an.expected arrest). .was. scarcely 
commensurate with the event; 
for he had often experienced the 
resentment: of salciicmcastian 
and more _ soap witnessed the 
riping exactions of a.spun 
did not exceed 40ol. and it is nota 
little remarkable, that this sum has 
always proved fatal to. his family. 
On the afternoon of hisdeath, he 
is said to have dined, and drank his 
half pint of port, as usual, at the Sto- 
rey’s-gate coffee-house, Westmin- 
ster, After reading the Evening 
paper, with his accustomed sereni- 
ty, herepaired to the gate of West- 
minster abbey, and met his fate in 
the immediate neighbourhood of 
our heroes and kings, withthe same 
unconeern as his countrymen of 
old: 


“¢ Pradiga gens anima, & properare 
facillima mortem, 


« Namque ubi cranfcenditiibrentes vi- 


ribus annos, 
¢ Impatiens zvi {pernit noviffe fenec-. 
tam 
" et Bt Fati mods in dextra eft.” 


Thus perished Colonel Frede- 
rick,a¢cording to the.bint contain-” 
ed in one of lis works, in the se- 
venty-second (but, if weare to 98, 

ve 
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o short, 


of nose, it 


fieve 'the respe€table testimony of 
his: friends,‘ in ‘the neo 
of his age... 

His body.is detposieel in St.’ 
Ann’s chufch-yard, within’ a few! 
yards of that of Theodore. Their’ 
fate is conneéted’by a-melancho- 
ly similarity ; equally unfértunate: 
through life, they are at clength 
sitet dearth, and oceupy acom- 
mon grave, in’a foreign country, 
far distant from the place of thei? 
nativity. 

’The only works of the late Coa 
_ Frederick known tome, are ; 

. ™ Metnoires pour ‘servir: @ 
F Historie de Corse ?? dedicated 


Account of the Hoozuanas>. 


to the Dake of Wu 


pin; 
which, in the face of all he, 
. proclaims; himself the son of: 


dore, king of» Corsica ; protesses, 
an hereditary regard for his serentm 
highness, and challenges this 
tronageom ‘this ‘very peas 
am unacquainted wath the 
time of the: publication, as 
leaf of my copy is‘torm outs. 
suppose it to have: been abou £7684 
or’ 770. Or Bye 
a../The description of Corsigay 
with aw account of its Dnion.«b 
the crown of GreatBritain, inclada. 
ing the life of re: edna : 
¢ ut - ab 
alts ih. ; mer 





Account ik Hoozuanas, 2 wandering Tribe oF ois 


og 


{ Fiom Le Vaillant’s Second, Journey into the Interior of ‘A fritay] . ; 


HE fltozaana: is of a- very 

sthall Statare, afid he 48a tall 
man atriofig'them who reaches five 
feet (five féct four inches English) 
but ‘these ‘small "bodies, perfectly 
proportioned, unite with ‘wonilet! 
ful strength and - ‘agility a- tertain 
air of assuiranee} boldness and 
pride, which awes the spectatar, 
and pleaséd:me infinitely. Of all 
the tribes of tavages which [have 
known, none has appedared’to me 
endowed with so active a soul and 
so indefatigable’ a ‘constitution. 
Their head, Sahat h it has the prin+ 
cipal charadters ‘of that of the Hot- 
tentot, is yet more rounded! at the 
ehin. They are much less black, 
anid Vhave® that’ leaden hué of the 


Malays which, at the Cape, isdie- 


a 


the name of doegnin- 
ir} more ‘fizzled, ‘is 
at’ first’ I thought 
them shaved, Their nose is still 
flatter than thatofthe Hottentot; or 
rather, they have no nose; and the 
organ in them consists of two flat- 
tened ndstrils, p at most, 
‘five orsix lines. From this nullity 


results tbat the Heosu- 





ana, Viewed in profile; is ivan 
very ‘like a monkey “ayn 
front, there appears at first glance 
something very ©: 
forehead ‘seeming té 
than half of the 
so much expression, nrg 
and lively eyes} that, gdtwi 
ing this singular appearanée, heise 
agreeable enough to the views: 
The heat of the: climate freeing, 
him ‘from all ‘nécestity off cloath 


ing, he is @iite ake. 
whole year, except & 
jackal-skin tied over h 


two straps, the ends -of «ie 
on his hams. ° Hardened: yoo 


constant habit of nudity he be- 
varia- 


corties” so ted to 





snows a frosts of the mountaint, 
he seems not to feel the cold. “His 
hut does not resemble that of the 
Hottentot: It is cut —_— o> 
the middle, so that one of the: 
'tentot huts would make ar 
these. In their emigrations; 
suffer the kraal (or encampment) 
to 
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to remain; in order that, if any. 
other horde of their nation should 
pass that way, they might make 
use of it. On the march; the 
emigrants have no other shelter 
for repose than a mat suspended 
and .inclined on two sticks; and 
frequently sleep on the bare 
po ahs tas renipliion of a 
yock'serves them for shelter. If, 
however, they stop any where to 
sojourn for s6me time, and find 
materials for the construction of 
their huts, they then build a kraal; 
but, at their rture, they leave 
it like all the rest. Tis. custom 
of working for their comrades an- 
nounces a sociable character, ang 
benevolent disposition. In faét, 
they are not only good husbands 
and fathers, but exccilent associ- 
ates. In the same kraal, no os 
riates any thing to himself, 
icnditdnienes to all. eWhen they 
amect with other bands of the same 
mation, they give them a kind re- 
ception and protection; in short, 
treat them. as brothers, though 
perhaps they have never before 
seen them. 

Naturally active and nimble, the 
Hoozuana makes it his sport to 
climb the highest mountains and 
peaks; and this disposition was of 

service to me. The stream 
on which I was encamped 
‘taste, anda nause 
-which rendered the water 
drink. My cattle, accuste 
the bad waters of the © 
were contented witht at; | 
afraid that my people wou 
jured by it, and I c 
fer them to make u: j 
Hooguanas had no milk for me, 
since t onl ses some 
poor = ed Pied them 
af they knew of any good spring 
in tad ea! 5 their on 
to which I could send my people 
for water ; instantly, withoutmak- 









ing any answer, they ran to theif 
moun'ains, and in less than two 
hours brought all my skins and 
vessels full of . seidies water. 
During \il the time of my stay on 
the stream they tendered me the 
same sefyice, One of these jour- 
nies would have cost a Heitento: 
a whole day. al hg 
_ When they are on an expedi- 
ton; the want of water does not 
disquiet them, even in the midst 
of the deserts. By a particular, 
art, they knéw how to discover 
that which is concedled in the 
sagen of the earth; and their skill 
this point is even superior to 
that ef * other Africans. Apnij- 
mals, in a like case, perceive the 
water, but it is only by the scent; 
and the emanations inust be brought 
by acurrent of air; consequently, 
the water must be to windward. 
During my abode in the desert in 
my first journey, my savages had 
more than once shewed the same 
faculty; and, instructed by them, I 
had also acquired it. The Hoozu- 
ana, more skilful, has need only of 
sight; He lies on his belly, looks to 
a distance, and, if the intermediate 


space contains any subterraneous , 


source, he rises and points out the 
place with bis finger. That ethe- 
rial and subtle exhalation, which 
ascends from every Current of wa‘ 
ter when not buried too deeply is: 
the earth, suffices him for the dis- 
covery. As to lagunes and other 
exterior deposits tormed by the 
rains, they have a sensible evapo- 
ration, which points them out to 


-him even when masked by 2 


mound or hillock. %f there be 
running waters, such, as brooks 
and rivers, their.abundant vapors 
enable him to trace all the sinuosi- 
ties of the stream. 

_ The Hoozuana has no other 
arms than a bow and arrow; the 
latter are very short, and are car- 


ried 
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tied.on the shoulder in a quiver 
about eighteen inches long, and 
four in diameter, made of the 
bark of aloe’s wood, and covered 
with the skin of a great lizard 
found in all the rivers, especially 
on the banks of the Orange and 
the Fish-river. Obliged to main- 
tain a numerous company, and de- 
sirous of making the hords partake 
of. my plenty of game, 1 went 
daily to hunt, and was always at- 
tended by a large number of Hoo- 
zuanas. If I hunted in the moun- 
tains, I climbed the rocks with 
them; in the plain,I used one of my 
horses :—but, whether it was their 
office to follow me, or to drive to- 
wards me the zebras and gazelles, 
they were always indefatigable, and 
at whatever pace I put my horse, 

saw them still at my side. Dur- 


ing all the long journey which 


they, performed with me, never 


an 


did they belie their character. In 
many respects they seemed to re- 
semble the Arabs, who, equally 
wanderers, equally brave an - 
datory, are unchangeably faithful 
in their engagements, and would 


defend to the last drop of blood 


the traveller who purchases their 
services, and puts himself ginder 
their proteétion. . 

Were my project of crossieg 
Africa intirely from north to south 
practicable, it could only be. with 
these Hoozuanas. Iam convinced 
that fifty men of this sober, brave, 
and indefatigable nation, wouk 
have sufficed me to effectuate it and 
I shall ever regret having known 
them too late, and under circuim- 
stances in which innumerable mis- 
fortunes had compelled me to re- 
nounce my design—at least for the 


present. “ij 


; 77 





For the New-York Magazine. +> 
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“Outline of the Course of Leétures on Botany and Materia Medica, deli 


in Columbia College; being an Extract from Door D, Hosaex’s in 
troductory Lecture, delivered in the Cotlege-Hall, May 16, 1797. 


A FTER these general re- 
; marks upon the utility of 


Botany, asa branch of natural his- 


tory—as connected with the study 
of natural philosophy—as subser- 
vient to agriculture—as_illustrat- 
ing the general principles of.physi- 
ology, and especially as useful in 
furnishing a knowledge of those 


plants which are employed in me- 


dicine: it remains tor me to lay 
before you an outline of the plan 
IT proposesto observe in the fol- 
lowing discoursesi ) 

ist. It is proposed to exhibit a 
feng) view of the nature and 
unétions . of vegetables—to in- 
quire how far they bear a relation 
to animalsin their growth—life— 
propagation of their species-—dis- 

May, 1797. 


“s 


eases, and the materials of. their 
composition, as afforded by a che- 
mical analysis. ei 

adly. To examine the anatomy 
of the vegetable body, by the dis- 
section ot its different parts. 

3dly. ‘To consider the nature, 
ah aig and general uses of the 
different fluids,and other substan- 


ces ‘of vegetables. This ys gs 
) 


will also comprise a view of the 
different dofirines which have 
been advanced upon the circula- 
tion of the sap in plants, and the: 
manner in which they receiveand 

convey their nourishment. } 
4thly. To consider, at some. 
length, the chemical analysis of 
plants; with a general view of the 
late discoveries and improvements 
aie in 
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n the science of chemistry, as far 
as connected with the theory and 
oc a of vegetation. 

sthiy. To consider the chemi- 
eal analysis of the different sub- 
stances which are employed as the 
food of plants. This will com- 
preherid an inquiry into the na- 
ture Of soils and manures, and an 
outline of the most essential doc- 
trines of agriculture. 

We shall then proceed to a bo- 
tanical description of the different 
component parts of the vegetable 
body, as the seed, root, trunk, 
branches, leaves; and, lastly, the 
organs of fruétification; with an 
accotint of the funétions of ‘each; 
comprising a view of the different 
doétrines upon the propagation, 
growth,: respiration, and sexes of 
plants. 

We shall then be prepared to 
examine the various systems, na- 
twraland artificial, which have been 
devised for the arrangement or 
classification of the vegetable king- 
dom; moreespecially those of Zour- 
nefort, Gessner, Fussicau, and Lins 
mens ; with the improvements late- 
ly proposed by Thunberg, Swartz, 

‘meiin, and Sir William Fores. 

Having examined their various 
systems of classification, we shall 
confine ourselves more particularly 
to the natural orders of Jussieau, 
and the sexual system of Linnzus, 
as best Calculated to direétus in 
“— a knowledge of plants.. 

We shall conclude,’ as far as 
our time may allow, with a practi- 
calillustration of thedLinnzean sys- 
tem, by exhibiting the botanical 
characters of many plants which 
are employed in agriculture, but 
ifidre especially those which are of 
use as articles of medicine, or ate 
injurious, from their /orsenous qua- 
lities. For this purpose, I have 
supplied myself with an extensive 
Herbarium, and the works of Smith, 
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Botanical Le@ures.- 


Curtis, Catesby, Woodville, Sow: 
ws? Dickson, and others. 

t it must naturally occur to 
you, Gentlemen, that any illustra- 
tions by figures, however elegantly 
coloured, or by dried plants, how- 
ever carefully they may be preserv- 
ed, must be necessarily very imper- 
feé& when compared with the exa- 
mination of living plants, growing 
in their proper soils, with the advan- 
tage of culture. I sincerely regret, 
on your account, and on account of 
the reputation of our college, that 
the want of a botanic garden ren- 
ders this part of our system of me- 
dical education incomplete. But 
such an establishment is not to be 
accomplished by the exértions ofan- 
individual—its calls for the coun- 
tenance ahd attention of our legis~ 
lature—it is in this way so much 
has been accomplished in explor- 
ing the different countries ef Eu- 
rope; it is to public establish- 
ments and endowments they are 
indebted for the rapid progress they 
have made in the knowledge of 
natural history, the principles of 
agriculture, and, in fact, I.may add, 
as connected with them,.the genes 
ral diffusion of philosophical learn 
ing, and its praétical application. 
to the different purposes of humar 
life. 

But such has been: the munifi- 
cence of the legislature of New- 
¥ork, in the endowment of our 
hospital and college—such has 
been their liberality in the sup-~ 
port of the other departments of 
medical learning—we have evety 
reason to expect, that the establish- 
ment of a botanic garden, as far as 
shall be subservient to the ‘great 
purposes of medicine and apricul- 
ture, will also meet with their ge, 
neral design of proteéting useful 
knowledge, and those arts which 
are most essentially connected with 
human happiness; 


Having 
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‘Having thus far finished the 
consideration of the strudure, /phy- 
siology and botanical classification 
of vegetables, we shal proceed 
more particularly to the history of 
their medicinal virtues in the se- 
cond part of our course, the Ma- 
teria Medica. 

As it is one-of the great objects 
of botany, to teach us the natural 
history of those vegetables which 
are employed in the cure of dis- 
eases, and as the virtues of me- 
dicines are, in many instances, 
connected with their botanical cha- 
racters, it has been thought expe- 
dient to blend these two branches 
‘of medical learning in the same 
professorship. A similar change 
has been made in uniting the theo- 
ry, with the sradfice of physic. 

By this arrangement we ho 
the general plan of medical edu- 
cation has been somewhat im- 
proved; not only as it regards the 
union of subje¢ts so naturally al- 
lied to each other, but also as it 
diminishes the expences of the stu- 
dent, and shortens his labour, as 
well as the time of his attendance. 

The numerous courses of lec- 
tures, and the expences necessarily 
connected with these in our for- 
mer plan, must probably have de- 
prived some gentlemen of the ad- 
vantages of a regular course of 
collegiate studies. These objec- 
tions, in some degree removed, we 
cannot but hope the institution 
will be rendered more extensively 
useful, by accommodating its plan 
of education to the opportunities 
and circumstances of all classes of 
students. 


The Materia Medica, taking 


the term in its fullest latitude, em- 
braces for its objeéts all those mat- 
ters which enter into the medical 
treatment, or cure of diseases—or, 
in other words, it treats of medi- 
tines, of diet, and of regimen. 
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The order in which I intend to “ 
prosecute those several subjects is 
the following :— 
1. I shall distribute all the arti- 
cles of medicine into.acertain num- 
‘ber of classes, according to their 
effects or operation on the human 
-body;—and as our knowledge of 
medicines is only useful as*it di- 
reéts us in the cure of diseases, I 
shall, as far as is praéticable in 
the plan d propose, endeavour to 
preserve a connection between the 
classes of medicine, arid the dis- 
eases in which they’ are chiefly t6 
be employed—though J am aware 
that this is not always to be ac- 
complished, as the same medicine 
is frequently exhibited in diseases 
of a very opposite nature. 
2dly. I shall endeavour to ex- 
plain the general principles upon 
which those classes of medicines * 
operate upon the systeth in fj 
ducing their effects; laying before 
abe the different theories which 
iave been adopted by differenz © 
writers, in accounting for - . 
manner of operation. © sama 
gdly. It will be my dntention 
to peat out the diseases and parth 
cular circumstances in which they 
are severally to be exhibited. © 
4thly. I shall proceed to de- 
scribe the particular medicines be- 
longing to each class—their natue 
ral history—the changes, or artifi- 
cial processes, they undergo to 
render them fit for use—the doses 
or.quantities of each to be admi- 
nistered—and other circumstances 
which may govern their exhibi- 
tion. 
Under the head of diet, I shall 
offer you some general observa- 

































tions upon the different kinds of 
food—their effects upon the sys- 
tem, in health and with 


some rules to be observed in the 
diet of the sick, according to the 
nature of their diseases. ae 
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The third division of our sub- 
je& takes in a view of the circum- 
Stances necessary to be attended to 
in the treatment of the sick, which 
are not enumerated under the two 
former heads—such as climate, air, 
exercise, sleep, cloathing, &c. deno- 
minated by practical writers, re- 
semen, 

For the most part, writers on the 
Materia Medica confine them- 
seives to the coysideration of me- 
dicines and dict only, excluding 
regimen, which, in many instan- 
ces, especially in the treatment of 

chronic diseases, appears to be as ne- 
cessary an object of the physician’s 
notice aad prescription, as either 
medicines or diet. I have there- 





fore thought proper to introduce 
it as a part of our course, not onl} 
as it stri€tly belongs to the Mate- 
ria Medica, but especially with a 
view to call your attention toa 
subject which is too much negleét- 
ed in the ordinary’ pra€tice of me- 
dicine. : | 

From this imperfe& sketch of 
our subject, you will at once per- 
ceive that, to become acquainted 
with the Materia Medica, or the 
means employed in the cure of dis- 
eases, isthe ultimate obje& of me- 
dicinal education, and to this end 
we may consider almost every 
other branch of medical learning 
in some degree subservient. '  ’ 


——= 





ON THE VENALITY.OF SERVANTS—<n Italian Story. 


Nobleman of high rank in 

Italy once invited the neigh- 
bouring gentry to a grand enter- 
tainment,and all the delicacies of the 
“season were accordingly provided. 
Some of the company had already 
arrived, in order to pay their very 
‘early. réspeéts to ‘his Excellency, 
when the Major-Domo, all in a 
hurry, came into the dining-room. 
ec, My Lord,” said he, “ here isa 
most wonderful fisherman below, 
who has brought one of the finest 
‘fishés in all Italy; but then he de- 
mands such a price for it!” —* Re- 
gard not tlie price,” cried the Mar- 
quis, “ pay it him down directly.” 
* So I would, please your Exce'- 
lency, but he refuses to take mo- 
ney.” * Why, what would the fel- 
low have?” * A hundred strokes 
of the strappado on his bare shoul- 
ders, my Lord; he says he will not 
bate of a single blow.” On this ail 
the company ran down to have a 
view of this rarity, of a fisherman. 
“A fine fish, a most exquisite 
fish!” cried the Marquis: What 
is your deinand, niy friend?” you 


shall be paid on the instant.”-— 
“ Nota farthing, my Lord; I will 
not take ‘money. If you would 
have my fish, ‘you must otder me 
a hundred lashes of the sttappado 
on my naked back; if not, F shall 
go and apply elsewhere.” “ Ra- 
ther than lose the fish,’’ said his 
Excellency, “ let the fellow have 
his humour.’ Here,” he cried td 
one of his grooms, “ discharge the 
honest man’s demand, “and don’t 
lay on over hard; don’t hurt the 
poor devil very much.” The fish- 
ermah theh stripped, and the 
groom prepared to put his lord’s 
orders in execution. ** Now, my 
friend,” cried the fisherman, “ keep 
food account, I bescech you, for 
am not covetous of a single stroke 
beyond my due.” The operation 
praceeded, while all the company 
stood suspended im 'amazement.—- 
At length, on the instant that the 
groom had given the fiftieth lash, 
“ Hold,” cried the fisherman, “ I 
have already received my full share 
of the price.” Your share!” 
questioned’ the Marquis, “what 
call 

















‘can you mean by that?” “ Why, 
my lord, you must know I have 
“a partner in this business. My ho- 
nor is engaged to let him have half 
of whatever I should get: and I 
fancy that your Exceliency will 
acknowledge, by and bye, that it 
would be a thousand pities to de- 
fraud him of a single stroke.” — 
“* And pray, my friend, who is this 
same partner of your’s?” It is the 
porter, my Lord, who guards the 
outer Rte of your Excellency’s pa- 
lace. He refused to admit me, but 
on the condition of promising him 
the half of what I should get for 


ny 
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my fish.”—“ O ho!” exclaimed 
the Marquis, laughing, “ he shall 
not be defrauded ; he shall have his 
demand doubied to him in full 
tail.” Here the porter was senit 
for, and stripped to the skin, when - 
two grooms laid upon him with 
might and rain, till they had ren- 
dered him fit to be salted fob a se- 
cond Bartholomew. The Marquis 
then ordered his Major-Domo ‘to 
pay the fisherman twenty zechins, 
(about gl. sterling) and desired 
him to call yearly for the ‘sate 
sum, as a reward for the friendly 
office he had rendered him. 





SPORTS OF THE SWISS PEASANTRY. 


* [From Durand’s Elementary Stati ttics of Switverland. } 


YT has béen proposed to insti- 

‘tute a harvest home, (féte Cere- 

ale,) to be celebrated it every vil- 

lage, after having housed the corn, 

, when rewafds shoild be distribut- 

| ed to. those’ husbandmen ‘who had 

) ‘most distinguished themselves.— 

‘Thus, ‘at London, in the church 

of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, an an- 

nual sermon is preached in honor 

of the agricultural and horticultu- 

‘ral profession, “Such an appoint- 

ment has its usé, and does honor 

toa nation which few equal, and 

none surpass in the arts of ini- 
proving land. 

Without any formal institution, 
there are many villages which keep 
holidays of this kind. At Ormont, 
as soon as the return of fdie wea- 
ther permits the shepherds to re- 
ascend, with their flocks and herds, 
those mountains which supply 
their snmmer feed, they proceed to 

‘the election of a ding. © Neither 
intrivues, feétions, nor wealth, de- 
termine their suffrages. ‘They cal- 

‘culate only the services done to 
their community. If any one of 
them, by his intrepidity or skill, 
wee 
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had delivered them from the rava- 
ges of a bear, or had slain a vora- 
cious wolf, or had enabled them to 
get rid of some other nuisance, he 
is forced into a throne, which nei- 
ther ceremony nor care surrounds, 


On those occasions, when — 
made to his authority, a silent'$o- © 
lema ring is forined about ‘him. 
Seated under the oldest tree’ of the 
mountain, his audience om is the 
circle of shade. Instead of sceptre, 
he grasps a knotty staff; and per- 
haps some trophy of his prowess, 
the skin ofa wild beast, is the or- 
nament of his person. Has any 
shepherd been convicted of, pro- 
fane swearing or quarrelsome pro- 
vocation;—has he been guilty of 
any intemperance, or of cruelty 
towards the cattle* under his caré; 
he is made.to stand wp in this cir- 
cle. The accusation and defence 
are heard; the king dooms him to 
sone adequate punishment; and 
the sentence is religiously execut- 
ed. This despotic authority over 
the shepherds is said to be‘exercis- 
ed with great wisdom oe 
Every four years, at Vevay, a 
; J “fail 


ae 


* This is fingularty excellent! may the example {pread ! 
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festival is celebrated under the 
name of Abbaye des Vignerens, al- 
though it be not consecrated to 
Bacchus only. Ceres, represent- 
ed by a woman holding in one 
hand a sheaf, in the other a sickle, 
appears seated on a waggon over- 
arched by hoopsadorned with pep- 
“ pies and with ears of corn. A- 
mong the characters of the pro- 
cession are fauns armed with hal- 
berds twisted with ivy, young wo- 
men as bacchanals playing on the 
tabor, or dancing; and at the head 
of all the jolly god of wine. He 
is represented by a plump young 
man astride on a hogshead, which 
two men carry. Satyrs, in buff, 
(nankeen) lead along a_ viétim 
with gilt horns, and dressed with 
flowers. A priestess has been in- 
troduced, before whom is carried 
a censer and a tripod. The trough 
in which the grapes are bruised is 
not forgotten; nor old Silenus, 
crowned with clusters, a pitcher 


of wine under his arm, tottering 


on his ass. All this resembles a 
pagan holiday, and would be very 
much in the antique taste, were it 
not that father Noah and his chil- 
dren, with a vine and the ark, and 
‘thehuge bunch of grapes from Ca- 
naan, also made their appearance 
in the procession. It probably 


Method of fowing Turnip-feed. 


originated, therefdre, in those ages 
of ignorance, so well described 
Robertson, in which it was custom- 
ary, in the mystery of the passion, 
to introduce Bacchus and Jesus 
Christ together on thie stage. 

The two vine-dressers, to whom 
the wreath was adjudged for supe- 
xior skill, preceded the abbé, their 
parish priest and theatrical direc- 
tor. Then followed other vine- 
dressers in green and white, with 
straw-hats, singing hymns for the 
occasion, in honor of Bacchus and 
Ceres, whose truly national burdea 
was 

«¢ Chacum afon tempérament; 

«¢ Boire c’ eft notre amufement.” 


The priestess and. bacchanals 
joined with the fauns and satyrs in 
executing the wild rotatory dances 
of the country, in different parts 
of the town, where largesses were 
collected. The procession was 
closed by harvest-men, some with 
blue and white, others with pink 
and white ribbands, displaying 
the several implements of their 
employment. ~ The next day, on 
the borders of the lake Leman, one 
hundred and fifty of these persons 
dined together at a long table in 
the public walk, on a plentiful col- 
le&tion of joints of meat and vari- 
ous vegetables. 


Cl EORTC = 
A Methed of sowing Turnip-seed to prevent the Fly from taking them. 


“FAVING lately been inform- 

ed of the following disco- 

very, and thinking it highly de- 

serving to be publicly known, I 

take the liberty of communicating 
it. 

About midsummer, take the first 
opportunity when it rains, or there 
is an. apparent certainty of rain 
proaching, to sow your t 
seed; if about the full-moon, the 
better, In this case, neither har- 
row, brush, nor roll, after sowing. 


The natural heat of the ground at 
that season, and. the consequent 
fermentation occasioned by copi- 
ous rain, willgive an qe or 
quick vegetation tothe seed, whic 
in a few days will be up, and out 
of all danger from the fly. At all 
events, sow not till it rains; it is 
better to wait a’ month, or even’ 
longer for rain, than to sow (mere- 
ly for the sake of sowing about the 
usual time) when the ground is 
parched with heat. By the seorch- 
ing 





Charafter of a Mifer--Taking of Bangalore. 


ing of the sun, the oil, and vegeta- 
‘tive quality of the seed, are ex- 
hausted; and the few weak plants 
that come up will be destroyed by 
the fly before they can attain 
strength to put forth their rough 
leaves. The fly infests the ground 
abundantly in dry hot weather, 


263 
but dees no injury’ in rain 
The falling rain will sufficiently 
wash the turnip-seed into the 
ground without harrowing ‘it io, 
which, instead of merely covering, 
too often buries this. small seed at 
so great a depth as never after~ 
wards to get above ground. 

. 8 





SINGULAR CHARACTER OF A MISER. 


N ‘extraordinary personage 

died some time ago, at Das 
ventry in Northamptonshire (Eng- 
land,). his name was Trueman, a 
clergyman, rector of several places, 
particularly Bilton, where lived the 
celebrated Mr. Addison,and where 
his danghter now: lives. his mi- 
ser had livingsto the value of near 
4ool. a-year, and is said to have 
died worth g0,000l. His manner 
ef living was to go to the farm- 
‘houses in his parishes, to steal tur~ 
nips as he went, ard then to beg a 
little bacon to be boiled with them, 
‘but if the good wife turned her 
back, and ick the bacon near him, 
he would take up a knife, cut ano- 
ther slice, and putit in his pocket; 
this served him next day at ano- 
ther farm-house, where he would 
beg potatoes or greens to his ba- 





eu 


con. Sometimes he contrived, at 
the better sort of farm-houses, ‘te 
stay all night, and this he would 
do without invitation. Here he 
would steal the red and blue worst- 
ed out of the corners of the blank+ 
ets, and darn his stockings with 

for they were of all colours##-He 
once in his life fell in ‘love, But 
finding nothing ‘would soften the 
heart of Dolly, the farmer’s maid, 
but ribbands, &c. he recolleébed 
that his brother was a haberdasher 
in Daventry ; he therefore madean 
errand to-his brother, (who-was 
never glad to see him,) and stole 
a piece of ribband, which his ‘said 
brother detected fluttering about 
the farmer’s maid, ashe cheapenedd 
her butter. Hewas buried in his 
summer-house. . 
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Description of the taking of BANG &LORS, the strongest and most um-~ 
portant Fortress in the Province of that Name. 
[From Mackenzie's Sketch of the War with Tippoo Su!taun.] 


HILST' the troops destin- 
ed fortheassault advanced 


‘to their several stations, with aw- 
ful stillness, the garrison, both in 
‘ the fort and outworks, as if weari- 
ed with incessant exertion, were 
equally lull; a bright moon, at 
times, obscured by a passing cloud, 
shone against the battered preci- 
pices over which the assailants: had 
to pass; from the heavens there 
came not a breath of wind; ne- 
thing disturbed thought; and this 


gallant corps, after bestowing im 
refieétion a soldierly and affection~ 
ate tribute on their fair friends, 
bade adieu to all wordly concerns, 
and rivetted their minds: to death 
or victory. 
At the hour of eleven, a signal 
for advancing passed along the 
ranks in perfect silence. A catise~ 
way, upwards of one hundred» 
yards in length, which would not 
admit of eight men abreast, was 
the only road that led from the: 
trenches 
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26y | Defeription of the taking of Bangalore: 


trenches to the point of attack. To 
render the breach inaccessible, the 
besieged had cut a wide and deep 
trench across this causeway, leav- 
ing a wallabout two feet thick en- 
tire on the right hand.. As there 
was no drawbridge, it was by 
this wall that the garrison commu- 
nicated with the covert way, and 
were enabled tosally: but although 
80 narrow as to be passed by Indi- 
an files only, it served also to con- 
vey our troops over the ditch, 
which was no where fordable in 
this quarter. To the left the saus- 
sebray, about 20 feet in heigth, 
and but little damaged, as it was 
covered by the giacis, was esca- 
dJade@in an instant; but the princi- 
pal part of the troops, in defiance of 
all obstructions, advanced straight 
forward, and surmounted every 
obstacle. At some places they 
clambered. over mounds, walls, 
Abulwarks, and hindrances of va- 
rious kinds, that had been shatter- 
ed by the cannonade. At others, 
wherethe fortifications were more 
entire, they ascended or descend- 
ed by the help of ladders. As the 
apsailants approached the bastion 
and curtain that had been breach- 
éd, the resistance, which till then 
had fallen far short of expeétation, 
began to increase. Awakenéd from 
2 fatal security into which the gar- 
rison had been lulled, by the mul- 
tiplicity of difficulties that the be- 
 Siegers had to encounter, as well as 
by the strength of the pee and 
the number of its defenders, they, 
now bethought of precautions, 
which, if seasonably applied, would 
in all probability, have rendered 


» success doubtiul. The alarm once 


“rem circulated like wild fire. 


ultitudes crowded tumultuously 
tothe peint of attack. In an in- 
stant, blue lights and fire balls, 
thrown in every direction, render- 


ed all objects around the fort cleat 
as at noon-day ; a blaze of musquet- 
ry, which added strength to this 
magnificent illumination, furnish- 
ed it also, with abundance of vic- 
tims; a general discharge of roc- 
kets contributed to the awful gran- 
deur of an exhjbition in itself tru- 
ly tremendous; and one universal 
roar of cannon all over the fort 
and pettah »f once struck the spec. 
tator with consternation and hor- 
ror. : 
Whilst the forlorn hope mourit: 


ed the breach, the leading compa- 


nies kept a constant fire on the pa- 
rapet; as these ascended, other dj- 
visions scoured the ramparts to thé 
right and left. The assailants, 
although broken in advance, push- 
ed on with irresistible pressure. 
Instances of individuals at single 
combat, were to be seen in differ- 


ent directions; courage was equal 


on both sides, but superiority in 
discipline and bodily. strength se- 
cured to the British troops a 
footing on the ramparts. In sho 
before one hour had elapsed, the 
grenadiers march beating all over 
the works, announced to their 
friends without complete posses- 
sion of the place. Of the garrison, 
however, there were many who 
fought with a degree of valor that 
bordered on desperation: ‘ 
Although the struggle was of 
short duration at the breach, it was 
repeatedly renewed as the columns 
proceeded to take podsession of the 
works. At several of the bastions, 
the defenders, encouraged by sup- 


_plies of fresh troops, in vain en- 


deavoured to retrieve their loss; 
and the assailaats, having previ- 
ously divided their force, rushed 
forward to the right and left, ui- 
til they met at the opposite en- 
trance, which is called the Mysor¢ 
gate. 4 
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Fate of Mr. Hamilton.—Hiftory of aCourtier. 268 


Melancholy Fate of Mv. Hamittow and his Companions. 
[From the fame.] 


HF Sap horrors of a piteous tale 


told by the’ inhabitants of 
Oussore, in their own simple but 
pathetic strain, cannot be height- 
ened in relation. -Piqued at the 
bold measures of Earl Cornwallis, 
and in order to prevent detection 
in false assertions, the British for- 
ces had advanced but a short way 
imto Mysore, when the Sultaun 
issued a mandate for the assassina- 
tion of three Europeans who had 
been prisoners in this fort for se- 
veral years. The fact is too well 
authenticated to admit a doubt. 
A manuscript written in the Eng- 
lish language by one of the suf- 
ferers was found in the arsenal. It 
detailed carpenter’s work, which 
this unfortunate man had been ne- 
cessitated to perform. His name 
was Hamilton. He had been an 
officer in the British navy, but des- 
pairing of freedom, he contracted 
an intimacy with a companion of 
the other sex, from which a family 
sprung, that naturally impelled him 
to every honest endeavor for their 


. Maintenance. 


When the bloody mandate was 
about to be put in execution, the 
people, surrounding the house of 
their killedar, with prayers and la- 
mentations intreated to spare the 
whole, but for the lite of Hamilton 
they were clamorous. Besides the 
ties of a family and connexions, 
he had become perfect in their lan- 





guage: he improved the mechanics 
in their several occupations; his 
advice was the guide in allcommon 
transactions ; was umpire in 
matters of dispute; in short, as he 
dignified a superior understanding 
by a life perfeétly harmless, he was 
universally known by the distinc- 
tion of father. Hamilton was for 
a time given to their intreaties; but 
the other two were beheaded with 
the sabre. His reprieve was of 
short duration. On the fall of 
Bangalore his doom was irrevoca- 


bly fixed; and a special ; 
habituated to the eee wad SA 
the presence until he saw perform- 
ed the murderous office. Their 
behaviour in death was distinétly 
told by witnesses no wise interested 
in colouring the narrative. . It was 
manly and firm. After passing 
serhe minutes in fervent spe et 
they bent forward, resting th 
hands upon their knees. Theheads ~ 
of the two former were severed 
from their bodies at the first blow ; 
but with Hamilton it required re- 
etition. Their graves were point~ 
— out to veel British ‘acest: 
Their remains confirmed this rela- 
tion; and a lock of hair fromeach 
head, which is now in the writer’s 
possession, will, when depositedin 
a British repository, contribute to 
stamp the appellation of tyrant on 
Tippoo Sultaun amidst thousands 


as yet unborn. 
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History of a Courtier, virtuous though disgraced, and though disgraced 
| yet happy. 


“ NDER the scepter,” re- 

sumed Alsaleh, after ashort 
patise—* under the scepter of the 
magnanimous Nourgehan, the 
kingdom of Yemen enjoyed, for 
above twenty years, a!l the bless- 





ings which could flow from afi al- 
most uninterrupted peace —Be- 
loved by his subjeéts, dreaded by 
his foes, respeéted by his neigh- 
bours beyond all the other princes 
of Asia, did Nourgehan enjoy thé 
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$od-like praise of being at once a 
great and upright monarch. 

“ His favorite diversion was 
the chace, particularly that of the 
beasts of prey; and inthis he in- 
duiged, not merely because it af- 
forded a scope to his courage, but 
because it tended also to destroy 
the most dangerous enemies to the 
flocks of his subjects. 

% Often would he quit the pa- 
lace of Mouab, and climb the 
mountains of Masia, in dauntless 
defiance of the fierce tyger, and of 
the mighty lion.—Those moun- 
tains I then inhabited, in the bum- 
ble, though happy, condition of a 
shepherd. I liad numbered my five 
and twentieth year; had received 

-an education superior to what ge- 
nerally falls to the lot of my sta- 
tion ; and was, at the feats of he- 
roic exertion, accounted the most 
expert youth in the whole coun- 
try. 

* One day, the king having out- 
stripped his attendants in the pur- 
suit of a furious wolf, arrived at 
the very place where I was em- 

loved in watching my flock.— 
Vich wonder I beheld him assail 
the beast alone ; «and as [ had ne- 
ver seen Nourgehan—in whose 
garb there was nothing now by 
which he might, b: distinguished 
from one of the emirs in his reti- 
nue—-I flew to his assistance, un- 
conscious that he was my sove- 
reign. 


* Armed both for annoyance - 


and defence, with my trusty ja- 
velin, | happily slew the wolf, at 
the very momefit too, in which 
the prince, unequal to the contest, 
because already overcome with fa- 
tigue, must otherwise have fallen 
a victim to the rage of his merci- 
fess antagonist.—Nourgehan ex- 
pressed to me all the gratitude of a 
encrous, an exalted soul; and, at 
ength, pleasea with my answers, 


Hiftery of a Courtiér. 


he asked, if I had never thought 
of presenting myself at court.— 

* At court!” exclaimed I— 
“ alas! what should I do at court ? 
A stranger to ambition, a stranger 
to avarice, in the culture of this 
spot of ground, and in the care of 
that little flock, I find an ample 
gratification of all my, wishes, an 
ample provision for all my wants. 
The king, great as he is in power, 
can add nothing to the felicity of 
a man, whose sole objeé is to live 
in a state of peaceful obscurity, to 
render himself in that state useful; 
and, the occupation dearest to his 
heart, to cherish, in the evening 
of life, ahelpless father.— All these 
blessings here do I pessess on my 
native mountains; and were [ 
not satisfied with them, in vain 
should I search for happiness else- 
where.” 

“‘ But,” resumed Nourgehan, 
“ if you were to goto Mouab, the 
king, perhaps, whose benevolence 
is not unknown, might——” 

“ Unknown! eagerly, but rude- 
ly interrupted I—* No: even ia 
these deserts, the benevolence of 
Nourgehan is our constant theme. 
Are we to be told, that it is to him 
—that it is to the love he bears to 
his people, we are indebted, under 
Heaven, for all the comforts we 
enjoy!—Is not Nourgehan the 
friend, the benefaétor, the father, of 
his people !—As such, at every set- 
ting sun, do we not, with one ac- 
cord, fervently offer up prayers, 
that the days of our sovereign ma 
be long !—that his reign may still 
be prosperous !—that he may leave 
behind him, to rule over our most 
remote posterity, children who 
shall perpetuate his virtues!” 

*¢ | spoke with all the ardor of 
a loyal enthusiasm; nor could the 
prince suppress the transports with 
which, through that enthusiasm, he 
was agitated.— Never, it isevident, > 

could 









ild 


could he have received a stronger 
assurance of the sacerity with 
which he was praised; and with 
tears, which vainly he strove to 
conceal, he said to me, * Adieu, 
thou brave, thou virtuous youth! 
Too much love hast thou tor thy 
king, not to experience his friend- 
ship ; and’ere long wilt thou hear 
from him.” — 

** Having thought nothing far- 
ther of what had passed at this in- 
terview—for, ignorant as I was of 
courts, 1 knew too much of them, 
however, to pay a moment’s at- 
tention. to,what a Courtier might 
tell me. I was not-a little asto- 
nished, the next morning, to re- 
ceive a message from the king, 
commanding my immediate attend- 
ance at the foot of the throne. 

“On being ushered into the 
royal presence, I threw myself 
prostrate before my sovereign; 
and thus I remained till with his 


-own hands he raised me from the 


round, 
_ “ Shepherd,” said he, with an 
air of gracious affability, which 
never torsook Nourgehan, and 
which seemed to diffuse around 
his throne an additional lastre— 
Shepherd, I am he, of whose life, 
at the peril of thy own, thou wast 
yesterday the preserver. Wert 
thou a man of vulgar mould, with 
riches, and with empty titles, would 
I acquit my obligations to thee; 
but from the dignity of thy mind, 


from the contempt with which 


thou lookest down on opulence 
and grandeur, I pronounce thee 
worthy—-more than worthy—to 
be my chief counsellor. In the 
character of Vizir, then, hence- 
forth shalt thou co-operate. with 
me inthe prosecution of such mea- 
sures as may yet more promote the 
happiness of my people, yet more 
conciliate to me their love. 


“In a country like Yemen— 
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where one glance of royalty is suf- 
ficient to elevate a subjeét to the 


summit of honor, or toplunge him 
into an abyss of infamy—a choice 


so precipitate, and, apparently, so 


preposterous also, is hardly pro- 
duétive of wonder. 

** Raised as I now wasto a situ- 
ation in which so much good and 
so much evi might be done, ne- 
very did I court the favor of my 
royal master, but by endeavors to 
merit, at the same time, the affec- 
tions of his people. Between their 
interests and his, conceiving them 
to be essentially the same, I strove 
not to make the smallest distine- 
tion: nor did I ever dare to sub- 
stilute my caprice, or my will, in 
the place of the established laws of 
the realm—laws, however, of 
which I scrupled not, on all oc- 
casions, to moderate the severity, 
when it might be done without 
an absolute perversion of the ends 
of justice, 


“ For a long serious of yer 
such were my prea nemps. 
my conduét; and for both I re- 
ceived an adequate reward—the 
only one, indeed, worthy of an ex- 
alted mind—the smiles of my ki 
and the blessings of my fellow 
subjects. 

* Bostam, who enjoyed the chief 
command of the troops, had lost 
an pepo battle; and loud was 
the clamour excited against him 
for an event, of which, as having 


been fatally unfortunate, it was ’ 


basely endeavored to stamp him 
the guilty author. re 
_ “Could I witness such pro- 
ceedings and not spurn at them? 


—-No. In the midst,. therefore, 
of a persecution unmerited as it 
was unprecedented, 1 stood for 
the advocate of the gallant,though 
discomfited chief; and this Paid, 
not because I knew him to be my, 
friend, but» because I] knew hint 
to 
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to be himself, on the present oc- 
casion, friendless—because I knew, 
alas! that it was determined to ren- 
der him the viétim of a disaster, 
which it had been impossible for 
him to foresee, and which, at any 
rate, he had been denied the means 
to prevent. 

** Jn vain was it to tell me, that 
Nourgehan had already doomed 
him, unheard, to a perpetual ba- 
nishment. This circumstance serv- 
ed but to animate me the more 
in his defence; and with such 
zeal did I assert his still unshaken 
loyalty, patriotism, and courage, 
that I found myself subjeéted to 
the heavy charge of having set at 
defiance the royal authority. 

** Displeased at my frmness—or 
rather, as he had been taught to 
believe it, my contumacy—the king 
too readily listened to this foul as- 
persion; and many days had not 
elapsed when I received orders to 
accompany Bostam in his exile. 

* Of the spot to which we should 
retire, happily, the choice was left 
to ourselves ; and here I according- 
ly fixed my residence, with all that 
was left me to hold dear on earth— 
a wife, a daughter, and a friend! 

“ In their arms, I wept for the 
lost protection of amonarch whom 
{ now pitied yet more than I had 
ever loved; but if aught I knew 
of sorrow, that I was no longer 
suffered toenjoy the rank to which, 
against my will, he had exalted me, 
it was, because I was also no 
longer suffered to enjoy the power, 
connected with that rank, of con- 
tributing to the welfare ofa grate- 
ful people. 

* Bostam bore not his fall with 
the likeequanimity. Neithercould 
the consolations of friendship, nor 
the sweets of tranquility and re- 
tirement, efface from his diseased 
mind the charms of ambition. 
To the consuming pangs of grief 


and disappointment, he remained 
aceascless prey for the period of 
twelve revolving moons, when— 
still bitterly sighing for a restora- 
tion of the honors which had been 
so cruelly torn from him—he 
breathed his last upon my bosom. 

“ By the death of my friend, IE 
found myself infinitely more af- 
feéted than I had been by the loss 
of rank—by the loss of even 
power; but in the tenderaess of 
my Nadina, and in the caresses of 
an infant prattler, the only remain- 
ing pledges of our loves, I still 
found a balm for all my woes. 

“ With them, for fifteen years 
did I lead a life of calm delight. 
During that period, the whole of 
my time—unless what I devoted 
to the study of nature, and of na- 
ture’s God—was engrossed by the 
occupations, which our daily sub- 
sistence rendered necessary, or by 
those yet more pleasing, whic 
were essential to the plan of edu- 
cation I had laid down for a be- 
loved child—a child who conti- 
nued still to cheer her father with 
the promise—now beyond his own 
most sanguine expectations realiz- 
ed—that she would, one day, am- 
ply requite him for all the pains 
he took to cultivate her genius, 
and to enrich her mind. 

“ But ah! without some inter- 
venient alloy, fleeting, at the best, 
are all the enjoyments of man.— 
Six months ago, Nadina left me 
in order to obtain from heaven the 
reward of those virtues, which, to 
her husband, were, even on earth, 
a source of felicity; and which, 
to her daughter, have proved a mo- 
del of what, otherwise, the lessons 
of the fondest parent could have 
but feebly inculcated to her. 

“My Nadina, however, is hap- 


py; and, if happy, shall an ac- 
cent of murmur drop from the 
lips of Alsaleh!—No: with the 

pious 
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pious resignation—the frujt of a 
well-grounded assurance, that ’ere 
long, without the possibility of a 
second disunion, blessful they shall 
meet again—cheerfully will be still 
adore the power that infli¢ted even 
this, the last, and the severest stroke 
he ever experienced.” 

** Thus spoke the venerable Al- 
saleh, while down his furrowed 
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which to those. who had never 
known what it “was to ween, OF 
who, from weeping, had never 
known what it was to enjoy a /lea- 
suxe, would have appeared adown- 
right violation of his boasted sere- 
nity; but which Candidus sym- 
pathetically felt to be a balmy ef- 
fusion of joy at his having thus 
had an opportunity of cordially 


cheek, in silent progression, trick- 


unbosoming himself to asou] con- 
led an unresisted tear—a_ tear, 


genial with his own.” 
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To Lieutenant-Colonel D¥ ****** x, on reading his Song on the Charms 
of the Riviere Rouge, or Red River, in the Winter Season. Written 


at Detroit. 
JON by the social worth that shines 
/ Conspicuous through thy flowing lines, 
In honest, though in humble lays, 
A foe must join to swell thy praise. 


Where Plutus, with uojudging hand, 
Dispenses treasures through the land, 
And often on the servile tool, 

The obsequious knave and fawning fool; 
Or, ’mid the joyless miser’s stores 

The undeserved blessing pours; 

Even prejudice must join t’ agree, 

He chose not ill in chusing thee. 


And while, with cheerful, bounteous heart, 
You still his liberal gifts impart, 

And all your power and wealth employ 

In giving and receiving joy; 

Still be your board with plenty crown’d, 
Still may the jovial bow! go round; 

Still winter bind sweet River Red, 

—But keep his influence from thy head. 


Me, lost in philosophic ease, 

Nor pleased, nor caring how to please, 
Who prostitute no venal praise, 

To share thy fortune or thy lays; 
Even I thus give the tribute due 

To wit, good-humour, and to you. 
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Original Poetry. 


The BLACK EYE, Occasioned by a Gentleman of wit and humour hay- 
ing received a contusion in the eye by an accidental blow from the head 
of a person of a contrary charadter. 7 


HE Genius of convivial hours, 


Who rules where wit and pleasure reign, 


Commands, around his lesser powers, 
The Sylphs, a joyous, fluttering train. 
Observe, he cries, this stri€ét command, 
And widely be my orders known; 
Still let a chosen, faithful band 
Hover around my favorite son: 


For him exert your every power; 
For him, to heighten and to guard 
The joyous, frank, convivial hour, 

Be each observant Sylph prepar’d. 
Pleased with the charge, away they sped, 
To hover o’er Mirth’s favorite son: 
Some perch’d them lightly on his head, 
To prompt wit, poetry, and pun. 


In vain their care-— Malignant Fate 
By an absurd decree saw fit, 

That Wit and Dullness, Love and Hate, 
Should in unequal contact meet. 


A Gnome, from some obscure recess, 
Deep in the caverns of the earth, 
Ne’er bless’d, nor e’er ordain’d to bless, 
Rose tq confound the genial mirth: 
Rose from Oblivion’s dreary shade, 
Which love or science never warm’d, 
With heavy, dull, uathinking head, 
Of ponderous mineral matter form’d. 


Thrice cruel Fate that head ordain’d 
With unexpected force to rise; 

That eve, where wit and genius reign’d, 
Now meets the doom of vulgar eyes. 

Thus have I seen an envious cloud 
Obscure the Sun’s meridian blaze; 

He pierces still the gloomy shroud, 
With blunted, not extinguish’d rays. 


The pensive Sylphs, abash’d, retire, 
Dispersing severally in air, 

Dreading to meet the vengeful ire 
That waits their intermitted care. 


Detroit. 


MATILDA. 


TO 









TO 


Original Poetry.—Prefident’s Speech. 


TO SOLITUDE. 


SoLttupe! thou mild, thou heaven-born maid, 
O W hat tranquil hours proceed from thy controul! 
Pieasure and Peace thy shady bowers pervade, 

And sweet Reflefion soothes the pensive soul. 


In these lone shades no anxious cares intrude; 
Tumult is here for ever hush’d to rest ; 

Free from the schemes by restless man pursu’d, 
Tis thine alone to lull the troubled breast. 


The noisy croud, the gay tumultuous scene 
May please, and for a while attract the eye; 
But if no calm reflections intervene, 
Their pleasures sicken, and their glories die- 


Far from the busy throng my flight I'll take; | 
With thee, dear maid, each leisure hour Pll spend; 
I’\l contemplate, and every scene forsake, 
That robs me of so true, so kind a friend. 


When cares arise that would my breast alarm, 

When fortune frowns, and when my friends negleé, 
I'lt call assistance from thy helping arm, 

Nor be unhappy «wile I can rofl. 


H. 
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Prefident’s Speech. 
— . 

On Monday the 15th of May, 1797, agreeable.to Proclamation, the 
Congress of the United States convened at the city of Philadelphia, 
On Tuesday the 16th, both Houses attended in the Representative 
Chamber, when the President of the United States delivered the 
following SPEECH. 

—a—— 
Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 

HE personal inconveniencies to the members of the Senate, and of the 
House of Repgesentatives, in leaving their families, and private affairs, 

at this season of the year, are so obvious, that I the more regret the extraor- 
dinary occasion which had rendered the convention of Congress indispensible. 
It would have afforded me the highest satisfation to have been able to 
congratulate you on a restoration of peace to the nations of Europe, whose 
animosities have endangered our tranquility—but we have still abundant 
cause of gratitude to the Supreme Dispenser of national blessings, for gene- 
ral health and promising seasons ; for domestic and sect happiness ; So 
the rapid progress and ample acquisitions of industry, through extensive ter- 
ritories; for civil, political and religious liberty, While othe? states ave 
desolated with foreign war, or convulsed with intestine divisions, Me United 

States present the pleasing prospect of a natign goveriéd by mild and equal 

laws; generally satitfied with the possession f their rights ; netther envying 
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the advantages, nor fearing the power of other nations : solicitous only for the 
maintenance of order and justice, and the preservation of liberty ; increas: 
ing daily in ther attachment to a system Af abet in proportion to their 
experience of its utility 7 yielding a ready and general obedience to laws 
fawing from reason, and resting on the onty solid foundation, the affeions 
of the people. 

It 1s with extreme regret that I shall be obliged to turn your thoughts to 
other circumstances, which admonish us, that some of these felicities may not 
be lasting ; but if the tide of our prosperity is full, and a reflux commencing, 
@ vigilant circumspection becomes us, that we may meet our reverses with 
fortitude, and extricate ourselves from their consequences, with all the skill 
we possess, and all the efforts in our power. 

Ln giving to Congress information of the state of the Union, and recommend- 
ing ts their consideration such measures as afpear to me to be expedient or 
mecessary, according to my constitutional duty, the causes and the objeés 
of the present extraordinary session will be explained. 

After the President of the United States received information, that the 
French government had expressed serious discontents at some proceedings of 
the government of these States, said to affect the interests of France, he 
thought it expedient to send to that country a new minister, fully instruded 
to enter on such amicable discussions, and to give such candid explanations 
as might happily remove the discontents and suspicions of the French govern- 
ment, and vindicate the conduc? of the United States.—For this purpose 
he selected from among his fellow. citizens, a charadler, whose integrity, 
talents, experience, and services, had placed him in the rank of the most 
esteemed and respected in the nation. The dire objec? of his mission was 
expressed in his letter of credence to the French Republic, being, ** to main- 
tain that good understanding, which, from the commencement of the ulli- 
ance, had subsisted between the twa nations ; and to efface unfavorable im- 
fressions, banish suspicions, and restore that cordiality, which was, at 
once, the evidence and pledge of a friendly Union.” And his instruétions 
were to the same effect, “ faithfully to represent the disposition of the govern- 
ment and jeople of the United States, their disposition being one; to re- 
move jealousies, and obviate complaints, by shewing that they were ground- 
less; to restore that mutual ice pes which had been so unfortunately and 
injuriously impaired, and to explain the relative interests of both countries, 
and the real sentiments of his own.” 

A minister thus specially commissioned, it was expected, would have prov» 
ed the instrument of restoring mutual confidence betrveen the two Republics ; 
the first step of the French government corresponded with that expectation; @ 
few days before his arrival at Paris, the French minister of foreign relations 
informed the American. minister then vesident at Paris, of the foi malities to 
be observed by himself in taking leave, and by his successor, ios poy 
to his reception. These formalities they observed; and on the ninth of De- 
cember presented officially to the minister of foreign relations, the one a copy 
of his letters of Wegall, the other a copy of his betters of credence. These 
were laid before Me Executive Directory ; twe days afterwards the minis- 
ter of foreigm relations infwmed the recalled American minister, that the Ex- 
ecutive Direfory had determined not to receive another minister plenipeten- 
tiary from the United States until after the redress of grievances demanded 
of the American govérnment, and which the French Republic had a right to 
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expect from it. The American minister immediately endeavored to ascer- 
tain whether, by refusing to receive him, it was intended that he should re- 
Wire from the territories of the French Republic, and verbal answers were 
given, that such was the tntention of the Diredory. © Fat, his own justification 
he desired a written answer ; but obtained none until towards the last of 
Fanuary ; when, receiving notice in writing to quit the territories of the Re- 
pubsic, he {reetes to Amsterdam, where he proposed to wait for instPac+ 
tion from this government. During his residence at Paris, cards of hospita- 
lity were refused him, and he was threatened with being subjected to the ju- 
risdittion of the minister of Police—but with becoming firmness he insisted 
om the protection of the law of nationt, due to him as the known minister of 2 
Foreign power, You will derive further information from his dispatches, 
which will be laid before you. 

As it is often necessary that nations should treat for the mutual advant- 
age of their affairs, and especially to accommodate and terminate differen 
ces; and as they can treat only by ministers, the right of embassy is well 
known and established by the law and usage of natrons; the refusal on the 
part of France to receive and hear our minister, is then the denial of a right; 
but the refusal to receive him, until we have acceded to their demands wich 
out discussion, and withont investigation, is to treat us neither as allies, nor 
as friends, nor as a sovereign state. 

With this conduc of the French government, it will be proher to take into 
view, the public audience given to the late minister of the United States on 
his taking leave of the Executive Directory. The speech of the Presideut 
wiscloses sentiments more alarming than the refusal of a minister, because 
more dangerous to our independence and union; and, at the same time, stu- 
diously marked with indignities towards the government of the United 
States. Itevinces a disposition to separate the people of the United States 

From the government ; to persuade them that they have different st 
principles and interests, from those of their fellow-citizens, whom they them- 
selves have chosen ta manage their common concerns, and thus to produce di- 
vitions fatal to our peace. Such attempts ought to be repelled with deci- 
sion which shail convince France and the world, that we are not a degraded 
people; humiliated under a colonial spirit of fear and sense of inferiority, 
fitted to be the miserable instruments of foreign influence, and regardless of 
national honor, charader and interest. 

Z should have been happy to have thrown a veil over these transactions, if 
tt had been possible to conceal them; but they have passed on the great thea- 
tre of the world, in the face of all Eurofe and America, and with such cir- 
cumstances of publicity and solemnity, that they cannot be disguised, and 
will not soon be forgotten; they have inflifted a wound in the American 
breast :—It is my sincere desire, however, that it may be healed; it is my 
sincere desire, and in this I presume I concur with you, and with our consti- 
tuents, te Aveserve feace aad: viendshif with all nations ; and believing that 
neither the honor, nor the interest of the United States absolutely forbid the 
venetition of advances for securing these desirable objedis with France, 1 
shall institute a fresh attempt at megociation, and shall not fail to promote 
and accelerate an accommodation, on terms compatible tvith the rights, du- 
ties, interests, and honor of the nation: —If we have committed errors, and 
these can be demonstrated, we shall be willing to coryect them ;*if we have 
done injuries, we shall be willing, on convi Sion, tOvedress them; and equal 
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measures of justice we have a right to expect from France and every other 
nation.— Ihe diplomatic intercourse between the United States and France 
being at present suspended, the government has no means of obtaining official 
information from that country ; nevertheless, there is reason to believe, that 
the Executive DiveMory passed a decree on the second of March last, con- 
tvavening,in part, the treaty of amity and commerce of one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-cight, injurious to our lawful commerce, and endanger- 
ing the lives of our citizens.—.4 copy of this decree will be laid before you. 

While we are endeavoring to adyust all our differences with France, by 
amicable negociation, the progress of the war in Europe, the depreda- 
tions on our commerce, the fersonal injuries to our citizens, and the general 
comle vion of affairs, render it my indispensible duty to recommend to your 
consideration effefual measures of defence. 

The commerce of the United States has become an interesting obje& of 
attention, whether we consider it in relation to the wealth and finances, or 
the strength and resources of the nation. With a sea-coast of near twa thou- 
sand miles in extent, opening a wide field for fisheries, navigation, and com- 
merce, a great portion of our citizens naturally affly their industry and en- 
terprize to these objects ; any serious and permanent injury ta commerce would 
not fail to produce the most embarrassing disorders ; to frevent it from being 
undermined and destroyed, it is essential that it receive an adequate fre- 
tection, 

The naval establishment must occur to every man, who considers the inju- 
ries committed on our commerce, the insults offered to our citizens, and the 
description of the vessels by which these abuses have been pradised; as the 
sufferings of our mercantile and seafaring citizens cannot be ascribed to the 
omission of duties demandable, considering the neutral situation of our coun- 


try, they are to be attributed to the hope of impunity arising from a suft- 


posed inability on our part to afford protefion—to resist the consequences of 
such impressions on the minds of foreign nations, and te guard against the 
degradation and servility which they must finally stamp on the American 
charager, is an important duty of government. 

A naval power, next tothe militia, is the natural defence of the United 
States. The experience of the last war would be sufficient to shéw, that 
a moderate naval force, such as would be easily within the present abilities 
of the union, would have been sufficient to have baffled many formidable 
transportations of. trop Jrom one state to another, which were then pradised ; 
our sea-coasts from their great extent, are more easily annoyed, and more ea- 
sily defended by a naval force than any other; with-all the materials our 
country abounds; in skill, our naval archite4s and navigators are equal ta 
any ; and commanders and seamen will not be wanting. 

But alihough the establishment of a permanent system of naval defence ap- 
fears to be requisite, 1 am sensible it cannot be formed so speedily, and exten- 
sively, aa the present crisis demands:—RHitherto I have thought proper te 
frevent the sailing of armed vessels except on voyages to the East-Indie;, 
where general usage, and the danger from pirates, ajpeared to render the 
permission proper ; yer the restridtion has originated solely from a wish to 
prevent collusions with the powers at war, contravening the act of Congress 
of Fune, one thousand seven hundyed and ninety-four, and not from any doubt 
entertained by me of the policy and propriety of permitting our vessels to em- 
fly means f defence;wwhile engaged ta a lawful foreign commerce, It re- 
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mains for Congress to prescribe such regulations as will enable our seafaring 
citizens to defend themselves against violation of the law of nations, and, 
at the same time, restrain them from committing aéteof hostility against the 
powers at war. In addition to this voluntary provision for defence by indi- 
vidual citizens, it appears to me necessary to equip the frigates, and fire- 
vide other vessels of inferior force to take under convoy such. merchant ges- 
sels as shall remain unarmed. 


The greater part of the cruixers, whose depredations have been most injuri: 


ous, have been built, and some of them partially equipped in. the United 
States, Although an effectual remedy may be attended with difficulty, yet 
L have thought it my duty to present the subje& generally to your consideration. 
If a mode can be devised, by the wisdom of Congress, to prevent the resour- 
ses of the United States from being converted into the means of annoying 
our trade, a great evil will be prevented. With the same view I think it 
proper to mention, that some of our citizens, resident abroad, have fitted out 
rivatecrs, and others have voluntarily taken the command, or entered on 
board of them, and committed spoliation on the commerce of the United 
States. Such unnatural and iniquitous practices can be restrained only by 
severe punishments. a 
» But, besides a protection of our commerce on the seas, I think it highly nes 
cessary to protec? it at home, where it is colleted in our most important ports. 
The distance of the United States from Europe, and the well known promp- 
titude, ardor, and courage of the peofile, in defence of their country, happi~ 
fy diminish the probability of invasion: nevertheless, to guard against sud- 
den and predatory incursions, the situation of some of our principal sea ports 
demands your consideration; and as our country is vulnerable in other in- 
terests besides those of 1ts commerce, you will seriously deliberate, whether 
the means of general defence ought not to be increased by an addition to the 
regular artillery and cavalry, and by arrangements for forming a provi- 
sional army. . 
With the same view, and as a measure which, even in time of unipersal 
peace, ought not to be neglected, I recommend to your consideration a revi~ 
sion of the laws for organizing, arming, and discifilining the militia, te 
render that natural and safe defence of the country efficacious. Although it 
if very true, that we ought not to involve ourselves in the politicalsyatem of 
Europe, but to keep ourselves always distin and separate from it if we 
can ; yet, to effec? this separation, early, punéual, and continual informa- 
tion of the current chain of events, and of the political projets in contempla- 
tion, is no less necessary, than if we were direétly concerned in them ;—it is 
necessary, in order to the discovery of the efforts made to draw us imtothe vor~ 
tex, in season to make preparations against them ; however we may constder 
ourselves, the maritime and commercial powers of the world will consider 
the United Staiesof America as forming a weight in that balance of power 
in Europe, which never can be forgotten or neglected: it would not~oitly be 
against our interest, but it would be doing wrong to one half of Eurofie, at 
least, if we should voluntarily throw ourselves into either scale ; it 1s a natu- 
ral policy for a nation that studies to be neutral, to consult with other 
nations engaged in the same studies and pursuits; at the same time. that 
measures might be pursued with this view, our treaties with Prussia and 
Sweden, one of which iz expired, and the other nean expiving, might be 
renewed. 
ie ee Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 


{Tis particularly your province 10 consider the state of the [ublic fina 
ces; and to adopt such measures respecting them, as exigencies shall be found 
torcquire; the preservation of public credit, the regular extinguishment of 
the fublic debi, and a provision of funds te defray any extraordinary ex- 
fences, will, of course, call for your serious attention; although the imposition 
of new burthens cannot be, in itself, agreeable, yet there ts no ground to 
doubi, that the American people will expect from you such measures, as their 
adiual engagements, their present security, and future interests demand. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 


THE present situation of our country imposes an obligation om all the dem 
frartincnts of government, to adopt an explicit and decided conduct. In my 
situation, an exposition of the principles, by which my administration will 
be poverned, ought mot to Le omiited. 

Lt is impossible to conceal from ourselves or the world, what has been be- 
Sore observed, that endeavors have been employed to foster and establish a 
division between the governntent and heapile of the United States. Toa inn, 
vestigate the causes which have encouraged this attempt is mot necessary ; but 
to. repel, by decided and united councils, insinuations so derogatory to the he- 
ner, and aggressions sv dangerous to the constitution, union, and even indes 
fendence of the nation, is an ne geaty duty. 

It must not be permitied to be doubted, whether the people of the United, 

States will support the government established by their voluntary consent, and, 
appointed by their free choice ; er whether, by surrendering themselves to the 
direétion of foreign and domestic factions, in opposition to their own go- 
vernmeént, they will forfeit the honorable station they have hitherto. matin- 
tained, 
Fai” myself, having never been indiffercnt to what concerned the intevasta 
of my country, devoted the best part of my life to obtain and support th it- 
dependence, and constantly witnessed the patriotism, fidelity and perseve- 
rance of my fellow citizens on the most trying occasions, it isnot for me to hen 
sitate or abandon a cause in which my heart has been solong engaged. 

Convinced that the conduct of the government has been just and, impartial 
to foreign nations ; that those internal regulations, whick have been tstablish- 
ed by law for the preservation of peace, are in their nature fropers and 

that they have bren fairly executed ; nothing will ever be done by me to im- : 
pair the national engagements, ta innovate upan principles, which have been 
so deliberately and uprightly established, or ta surrender im any manner the 
rights | arg government. To enable me to maintain this declaration, I rely, 
under God, with entire confidence, on the firm and enlightened support of the 
national legislature, and upon the virtue and patriotism of my fellow a- 


rexems. 
JOHN ADAMS. 
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CHARLESTON, April 29. 
E are informed that the Prefident 
of the Agricultural Saciery of 
this State, has received from Mr. Jetter- 
fon, Vice-Prefident of the United States, 
wpwards of soo different kinds of Rice, 
which have been precured by that gen- 
tleman from the Philippine Ilands. We 
underftand that feveral members of the 
fociety have takem fome of each fample 
to plant. Their experiments will deter- 
mine whether either of the fpecies ought 
to be introduced into this country. Some 
of the famples are of rice which grows on 
high land, 

Easton, (Maryland) April 25. Be- 
tween the hours of ten and eleven o'clock, 
on Sunday morning laf, the dwelling- 
houfe on Major Hugh Sherwood’s farm, 
in Miles River Neck, was ftruck by 
lightning. Mr. Wilfon’s fon was killed 
on the fpot, and he himfelf fuffered fe- 
verely from the effets of the lightning, 
but was much relieved by copious bleed- 
ing, and appears to be out of dangero— 
Mr. Tarr was likewife a good deal hart 
on one fide of his head and face, from the 
boards and nails which were torn by the 
lightning from the end of the houfe.— 
The reft of the family, feveral of whom 
were in the room, efcapéd unhurt. The 
gable-end of the dwelling-houfe, which 
is low, and ftood on rather low ground 
near the head of a cove, was greatly in- 
jured on both fides of the chimney. The 
chimney itfelf, in which were a large 
pair of andirons, 2nd a fire, received no 
apparent damage. The boy who fell a 
vidiim w the melancholy cataftrophe, 
Rood dire€tly before the fire. Mr, Wil- 
fon fat on one fide of the chimney, and 
Mz. Tart on the other. 

Pittssyreu, May 13. On Friday 
the sth inftant, a violent tornado came 
down the Monongahela river with irre 
Giftible tury, above the mouth of Dun- 
lap’s creek. Itlaid bare the bottom of 
the river, and mixed the flood with the 
clouds. At that place it took its direce 
tion to the right bank, and {wept Brownf- 
ville. Several honfes were blown down, 


and the roofs from others carried off toa _ 


great diftance. Some individuals were 
wounded, The blaft lafied about four 
minutes. Pianks lying on the ground 
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eo a 
were lifted, and carried like the leafe of 
trees.in the air. Some cattle were killed, 
It is not yet known to what diftancesthe 
hurricane continued, of whac farther da 
mage was dont. , 

Puitaparrnta, Mays. A mok 
melancholy accident happened. in this 
city laft Thuriday. As John de Mar- 
cellac, (a preacher in the fociety of Qua- 
kert) and the widow Mary Gray (fifter 
to John Elliot in Front-ftreet) were re- 
turning to town in aone horfe chair, be- 
tween fix and feven o'clock, in pafling 
Callowhill. ftreet, in Front-ftreet, owing 
to the depth of the gutter, the carriage 
gave fo great ajolt as to break one of the 
fhafts, which frightaing the horfe, he 
immediately ran off; the confequence of 
which was, that M. de Marcellac and 
Mrs. Gray were both thrown out of the 
carriage—the latter of whom pitching 
her head againft a poft in the ftreet, frace 
tured her fkull, anc the died on the 
fpot! The gentleman aifo received cone 
fiderable injury from the accident; but, 
it is hoped, he is out of danger. 

11. } Launch of theU nitedStates 44 gua 
frigate.—This fwperb vefle)l, comftructed 
by Jothua Humphreys, under the infpec- 
tion of her commander, Capt. John Barry, 
in a ftile fuperior to any European veffel 
of equal fize, the firft built im America 
fince the completion of our revolution» 
the firft born of our navy—attraéted to 
view her launch at leafl 40,000 fpeéta- 
tors—one hundred veffels were drawn out 


and anchored in the ftream, ‘their decks: 


were covered with the companies invited 
by their owners—-more than 500 boats 
and barges were filled with every age and 
fex. The wharves and veffels lying to 
them, were crouded for the extent of half 
a mile; the houfes and flages near the 
launch, were full to oveifiowing, At 
length the expe&ted moment arrived 5 at 
3° minutes paft one o'clock, ewo thirds 
of the blocks being firuck away, the 
United States glided with eafe and dig- 
nity into the element, on which the now 
rivals, for elegance and perfection of na- 
val archite€tuse, any fhip of her fac that 
has been ever built. Every heart feit 
fublime enjoyment in the profpedt; and 
fhouts tumultuous reached the heavens, 
while the deep mouthed thunder of our 
artillery 
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artillery refponfed the cheerful acclama- 
tionSe ‘ 

The frigate being fafely moored inthe 

Delaware, under the dire€tion of Capt. 
Richard Dale, who commanded on the 
occafion, the artifts and thip carpenters 
fat dowh in the fhip-yard to a collation, 
and after enjoying the pleafure arifing 
froma contemplation of that grandepro- 
du@tion of their joint efforts, rofe full 
and fatisfied. 
. Our apprehenfions were awakened, 
and we feared that amid fuch a crouded 
multitude, fome melancholy accident 
might happen to clofe the happy fcene, 
but we rejoice exceedingly in having it 
in our power to inform our fellow citi- 
zens, that not an unpleafant accident 
took place on the occafion. 

12.] A diftreffing occurrence took 
tace on Tuefday laft at Mr. Few's mills, 
near the Falls of Schuylkitl. As two of 
the children belonging tothe tenant upon 
the plant:tion were playing near the 
large water whee! of the mill, which had 
been unhung for the purpofe of under- 
poing repair, the fhaft of the wheel, an 
exceeding large ahd heavy piece of timber, 
fuddenly gavé way, and rolling upon the 
children, inftantaneovufly crufhed them 
both to death. Some of the workmen 
near the foot, obferving the accident, 
fprang to their relief, but before the time 
ber could be removed, they had already 
clofed their earthly exiftence. 

Arsany, Mays. A decifion of con- 
fiderable importance was made in the 
Supreme Court of this ftate, on Satur- 
day laft, apon a fpecial verdiét taken at 
the Circuit Court, in Herkemer coun- 
ty. It was an aétion brought by the 
Jeffor of the plaintiff, under the paten- 
tees of German-Flats Patent, againft 
perfons fettled on lands which they al- 
jJedge are included in their patent. Judg- 
ment was given againft them—the court 
being unanimout!y of opinion, that their 
claim was not fubftantiated on the legal 
conftruétion of the faid patent. 

Two important caufes were, dusing 
the Jate feffion of the Court for Correc- 
tion of Errors, in this city, unanimouf- 
ly determined. The firft, on a démur- 
rer to evidence, the Livingftons againf 
certain perfons (ttled on lands of their 
manor. This caufe was brought up by 
writ of error from the Supreme Court ; 
and after a full hearing of cotinfe!, the 
decifion of the court below was affirmed, 
and jucgment rendered in favor of the 
Livingftont—by which, as far as it re. 
fpected this caufe, the aétual pofleflion 
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of the manor of Livingfton, ag at pre» 
fent held, was fully fettled. ~ 

The other was relative to the patent 
of Hofick. The trial of this caufe came 
up by appeal from the Court of Chance. 
ry, where a decree had been made in fa- 
vor of the Bradts. A very lengthy, 
learned and full hearing of counfel be. 
ing had, the Chancellor’s decree was re- 
verfed, and judgment rendered in favor 
of the Van Vechtens, Cuylers and o- 
thers, the appellants, hie 

12.]—-A Packet Boat, of 35 tons, is 
eftablithed on Lake Ontario, to ply dure 
ing the fummer feafon, between Ofwego 
and Niagara. 

By the new poft-office law, the poft- 
road weftward is to be continued from 
Canandarque to Niagara, 

New-Yor«, May 5. On Wednefday 
the annual commencement of Columbia 
College was heid in the College Hall, 
when the following gentlemen delivered 
orations, 

William Laconte, de ftudio et imita- 

tione naturz. 

Archibald Bruce, on Philofophy. 

Henry Kunze, on Retirement. 

Georgé W. Clinton, on Government, 

Abraham R. Lawrence, on Commerce. 

Ifaac Van Hook, on War. 

Robert Boyd, on Wafhington. 

W.lliam P. Van Nefs, on Civilization. 

After which the degree of Batchelor 
of Arts was conferred on William Le- 
conte, William Bard, William P. Van 
Nefs, Robert Boyd, Henry Kunze, A- 
braham R. Lawrence, Archibald Bruce, 
George W. Clinton, and Ifaac Van 

Ook. 

The degree of Mafter of Arts was con- 
ferted on Anthony Bleecker, George I, 
Eacker, Pierre F. Fleming, William T. 
Broome, Robert Heaton, 1. G. Jane, 
way, James Stringham, Charles Goold, 
John Nicoll, and Philip Mitedoller ; 
and on Andrew Law, of Yale College, 
ad eundum jin this. 

The degree of Doétor of Phyfic was 
conferred on William Bay, and Alexan- 
der Hofack, jun. . 

The degree of Do€or of Laws was 
conferred on James Kent, Efquire. 

Afier which the Valedictory oration 
was delivered by William Bard, on Pa- 
triotifm. 

We undepfand that premiums were 
affigned by the Faculty of Arts of Co- 
lumbia College, to David Codwife, and 
William Rhinelander, of the junior clafs; 
to Arthur Stanfbury, and Stephen Price, 
ofthe fophomore clafs ; an¢ to Philip Ha- 

milton, 











mi!ton, and John M‘Kinnon,of the freth- 
man clafijfor the elegant manner in which 
they acquicted themielves at the public 
fpeaking on Monday laf. 

Francis Bloodgood, Efg; is appointed 
Clerk of the Supreme Court, to refide ia 
Albany. 

The following young gentlemen were, 
on Wedneiday, examined and admitted 
Attornies in the Supreme Court of fudi- 
, cature of this ftate :—Richaré-Fenimore 
Cooper, John D. Troup, Peter W. Rad- 
clift, William Wentworth, and Peter E. 
Veeder, 

8.] The Prefident of the United States 
has recognized Richard Soderftrom, Efq; 
as Confu! General of his Swedith Majef- 
ty within the United States of America. 

We are informed that his Excellency 
the Prefident has received and acknow- 
ledged’ Don fofeph Ignacio de Viar as 
Conful General fiom his moft Catholic 
Majefty to the United States. 

We hear that Don Jofeph Ignacio de 
Viar is appointed Commiffioner on the 
part of his moft Catholic Majefty, to fet- 
tle the claims.of the merchants of the 
United States, for the detention and con- 
fifcation of their veffels in Spanith ports, 
during the late war between the king- 
dom of Spain and the republic of France. 

The American Commiffioner to act in 
this bufinefs, is Mathew Clarkfon, Ef; 
of Philadelphia. 

This day, at the White-Plains, there 
was a meeting of refpectable phyficians of 
the county of Weftchefter, who formed 
theméfelves into a fociety to be known and 
called by the name and ftile of ‘ The Me- 
dical Society of the county of Weftchef- 
ter.’ Dr. Archibald M‘Donald was eleQ- 
ed prefident, and Dr. Matfon Smith, of 
New-Rochelle, fecretary. The principal 
views of their formation appear to be an 
harmonious eftablithment of a regular 
practice of. phytic throughout the county, 
and an imMediate compliance with the 
jaw of the legiflature of the ftate made at 
the laft feffion. 

21.) This day, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Prieft’s Orders were conferred on the 
Rv. John Urquhart ; and Deacon's Or- 
derson Mr, R. G. Wetmore, by the Right 
Rev. Samuel Pro#poft, D. D. Bithop of 
the Proteftant Epifcopal Church in the 
ftate of New-York. 

25.] We underftand that the Com- 
mittee of the Protettapt Epifcopal Church 
for propagating the gofpel in the ftate of 
New-York, have appoioted the Rey. 
Robert G. Wetmore their Miflionary, 


and that he has entered upon his office. @ 


June 2, We are infosmed that Mr. 
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Gihnard is appointed fifth commiffioner 
under the treaty with Great-Britain. 

The following articles are taken from 
an Englith paper:—A letter from Eg~ 
ham {tates as follows:—As fome ia- 
baurers were digging in a field belonging 
to Mr. Grave, they came toa ftone with 
an iron ring, which thef pulled up, and 
difcoyered about twelve iteps, ich 
they defcended, and found, to their gatas 
aftonifhment, a flone cheit, with the fol- 
lowing infcription—*‘* Satan fooner than 
Cromwell.” When opened, they found 
a filver plate, with the infcription— 
$* Dig on."’ Not knowing how fo act, 
they called Mr. Grave, who advifed 
them to dig one -When they had dug 
about four teet, they difcovered a ieadea 
coffin, with a moft elegant body in it ; 
on touching whichy and on being expofed 
to the air, it immediately crumbled to 
athes. Several jewels and pieces of fil- 
ver coin were in the coffin. 

Hogarth’s original pictures of ** Mar- 
riage a la mode,” have lately been fold 
at auction, to Mr. Angerftein, for one 
thoufand guineas. Hogarth’s portrait 
fold for forty-two guineas. 

—MARRIAG ES. 

In New-York.—-In the capital, Peter 
Hawés, Efq; to Mifs Nancy Poft.—Rev. 
John B. Johnfon, to Mifs Betfey Lupton. 
— Mr. Charles Gobert, to Mifs Charlotte 
Ogden. —Mr. James Concklin, to Mrs. 
Jane Stratton—-Mr. John Williams, to 
Mifs Sufan Bowden. —-Mr, F,M ‘Dole, to 
Mifs D, Deas.—-Mr, Archibald M‘Wil- 
liams, to Mifs Nancy Goldfmith.—-Mr, 
Samuel Thompfon, to Mifs Mary Winks 
field.—Mr. Wm. Hautwaite, to Mifs By 
Ryder.—-Lieut. R. Long, to Mifs Jane 
Byron.—t4r. Thomas Whitfield, to Mifg 
Etfe Van Aulen,—Mre Elam Williams, 
to Mifs Catharine Bogert.<—Mr.Cafimir 
Delavigne, to Mifs Amelia Guibert. 
Mr. Charles Miller, to Mifs Ann Patter. 
fon.—-Mr. Alexander S. Miller, to Mifs 
Mary Rogers.——Mr. Benjamin Gifford, 
toMifsSally Anderfon.—-Mr. John Nixon, 
to Mifs Fanny Pitner.«»Mr. Pat. Munn, 
to Mifs A, Maverick.<—Capt.Woodhull, 
to Mifs Rebecca Maverick.—-David A, 
Ogden, Elg; to Mifs Rebecca Edwards.» 

At Greenburgh, (Weitchefter county} 
the Rev. John Townley, tp Mifs Rachel 
Willaims. 

At Poughkeepfie, Mr. Leonard Davis, 
to Mifs Hannah Van Kleeck. 

At Beekman-Town, Mr. Theodorus 
C. R. Van Wyck, to Mifs Cl an- 
derburgh. ¢ 4 pm: 

t Goihen, Mr, John M‘Casthy, ito 
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At Albany, Mr. Simon Tull, to Mifs 
Rebecea Enfign. 

At Florida, Mr. Samuel Jackfon, to 
Mifs Lodovicy Hyer. 

At Fort Stanwix, Mr. David Porter, 
to Mit Abby Lord. ‘ 

On bong-Ifland.—At Ov fter-Bay, M 
John Merritt, té*Mifs E. Hawxharft. 

As Jamaica, Mr. WrightGilderfleaves, 
to Mifs Phebe Wilfon.—Mr. Tyfon, to 
Milfs Letty Rappelye. 

At Bedford, John I. Johnfon, Efq; to 
Mifs Hannah Lopdon. 

On Staten-lfland, Mr. Henry Frome, 
to Mifs NancyByvanck.—Mr. Abraham 
Merril, to Mifs Polly Lake. 

In Pennfylvania.—-In the capital, Mr. 
ChariesBilion, to Mids S.Stollenwerck.«= 
A. Van Mennierck, to Mifs Lydia Eid- 
ridgés-Capt. Azei Howard, to Milfs R, 
Taylor.—Conftant Freeman, Efq; to Mifs 
Cox.—-Mr. H. M‘Kinley, to Mits Maria 
Martin. —Mr. B. Ciiffton, to Mifs D. 
Van Sciver. 

In Maryland.—At Baltimore, Jacob 
Myers, Efq; to Milfs Eiiga Rofs. 

in Maffachufettse—Ia chigee<al, Mr. 
Ifaiah Thomas, jun. Printer, to Mifs P. 
Weld.—Rev, $. Stearas, to Mig Abigail 
French.<-Major B. Geanect, i: E. 
Fairley. ; 

At Stockbridge, Dodtor T. Pomeroy, 
to Mids Eliza Sedgwick. 

FOREIGN MARRIAGE 

In Canada.—At Montreal, Captain E, 

J. O’Briea, to Milfs Rachel Frobither. 
—DEATHE.— 

In New- York.—In the capital, Mr.R. 
M‘ Williams.--Capt. Jofeph Hughe:.— 
Mrs. Rachel Seixas, in her 73th year.-—— 
Walter Livingiton, Efq; in his 56th year. 
—Meé&-Kemp, wife or J. Kemp, LL. D. 
in her 26th yeare—Mrse, Wycoff, aged 46 
years. —Gerards Diy dtinck, Eig; in his 
75th yeateemin bigtqd year, Mr. Law- 
rence Van Bo fon of Andrew Van 
Botkerk, of this city, a graduate of Co- 
Jumbia College, and ftudent of Divinity 
under the Rev. Dr. fohn C. Kunze. His 
character is thus given by his preceptor: 
This young gentieman had fignalized 
him/elf from his infancy by a ferious dif- 
pofition of the mind, and a conftant in- 
Clination to ferve God, and keeping free 
from¥youthful folly : evea the years of his 
collegiate education, where it always has 
heen found difficult to keep good manners 
uncorrupted by evil communications, did 
not impair his propenfity to Godlinefs, 
and pregeminent defire of fearching the 
divine truths. When he entered theju- 


nior clats, he was eager to begin already » 
an intimate connection with his iutac 
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teacher in divinity ; he became acomrmye 
nicant, and the moft regular atfendant of 
divine worthip on Sundays and week days, 
without anyintermiffion. He never of. 
fended any of his profeffors: he difcovered 
much ingenvity in his compofitions, and 
in fome other amufing arts, as painting, 
&c. He preached tevera] {yitatie fermons 
in the Lutheran church, on Sunday evens 
ings, adoreffing, in one of them, patheti. 


cally, the youth, which undoubtedly will P 


long bs remembered by many belonging 
to that clafs. He was particularly the 
comfort of his now difconiolate, aged pa 
rents. His remains were depofited in the 
Lutheran church-yard,on Sunday follows 
ing, attended by an unufually large cons 
courte vit am and on : 7 Sunday 
a funeral fermon, from Pr XXIV. 34. 
was preached by the minifer of that 
church, his teacher; during which, both 
in the {peaker and in the hearers a fenfi. 
bility was difcoverable, which would have 
prompted an) ftranger to exclaim, ‘ Be- 
hold how hejand,theploved him !’ On his 
grave-ftone are the following lines : 

I ftood amidft a crowd, prepar’d for diff’- 
remt vineyard ftages; 

But tot to me the owner came, and faid; 
RECEIVE THY WAGE¢s 


At Bloomingd.le, Charles Ward Ap- 
thorp, Efg; aged 73 years. 

In Albany, Mifs Caty Van Renffelaer, 
only daughter of the Hon. Stephen Van 
Renflelaer, Efq; in her 13th year. 

In New- fericy.—At Mount-Pleafant, 
Mrs. Maria Durell, in her 28th year, 

In Pennfylvania.—lIn the capital, Mr. 
Daniel Benezet, aged 73 years and three 
months: and, on the next day, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Beneget, his confort, aged 76 
years and eight months.—William Alli- 
bone, Efquire. 

In Maryland.——-At Baltimore, Mrs, 
Grundy. 


In South-Carolina.-—J ie capital, oa 
n Sou roli n the capi oe 


Captain Aaron Welch. 


In Connetticut.—At Hartford, Mrs. a 


Mary A'fop, in her 35th year. 

In Maffachufetts.--In the capital;Mrs. 

Chriftiana C. Young, aged 24 yearsey 
—FOREIGN DEATHS.— 

At St. Croix, Mre S. Ofborn, aged 19, 

At Naflau, (N. Ps) Doétor Michael 
Grant, furgeon of the garrifon. 

In Engiand,LordSouthampron.— John 
Pratt, Eig; aged 84 years. 

In Germany.—At Berlin, M. Formey, 
in his 26th year, privy counfellor to the 
King of Pruffia, amd fecretary to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences,at Berlin, 

At Halifax, Mr, John Brown. —Mrs 
Bligabeth Fots. 
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